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Ofice of International Trade 


= could be rated no better 
than fair in Mexico during 1948, in 
comparison with immediately preceding 
years. Until the devaluation of the peso 
in late July, trade and industry had ex- 
perienced a comparatively favorable 
year. Thereafter, the commercial pic- 
ture deteriorated measurably throughout 
the country. This was especially true 
of commercial activities based on foreign 
trade, but domestic industry and trade 
also were affected. 

In the latter half of 1948, and particu- 
larly in the closing weeks of the year, 
merchants were complaining that there 
were no buyers. Store after store visited 
for the purpose of appraising general 
business activities was found to be well 
stocked with goods but palpably lacking 
incustomers. This was especially true of 
firms catering to the comparatively well- 
to-do and middle classes. Stores offer- 
ing low-priced wares were the only ones 
that seemed to be doing a flourishing 
business. 

The reason for this situation seems to 
be that many of the goods offered in the 
more-expensive stores are customarily 
imported, or the product of domestic fac- 
tories using imported raw or semiproc- 
essed materials. Potential buyers have 
not yet recovered from the shock of a 40 
percent increase in prices, already high, 
for this type of goods, and wages in gen- 
eral of the middle class have not been 
Increased to a degree corresponding to 
the rise in prices. The lower-priced 
Stores offer merchandise which is for the 
most part produced locally and therefore 
not yet seriously affected by devaluation. 

Industrial activity was better than nor- 
mal throughout the year. In the steel- 
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making industry, the three major con- 
cerns operated at capacity except as they 
were affected by labor troubles. Distri- 
bution of their products continued on the 
basis of allocation to most essential users 
and a considerably larger output could 
have been disposed of with equal facil- 
ity owing to the steady demand. Be- 
cause of the shortage of steel, a number 
of related processing industries were 
obliged to carry on at less than capacity. 
A few were faced with possible suspension 
of part of or their entire operations be- 
cause of inability to obtain raw materials. 
There was a notable scarcity of such spe- 
cial items as plates, sheets, wire, billets, 
blooms, and ingots, and, as in 1947, there 
prevailed a continued shortage of black 
plate and tin plate for containers and 
sealing devices. 

Similarly, with the important and long- 
established textile-manufacturing in- 
dustry, particularly the cotton mills, 
there was uninterrupted operation dur- 
ing 1948. Many plants worked double 
shifts. Several new establishments were 
inaugurated, and in others a program of 
rehabilitation through installation of 
new equipment was carried out. How- 
ever, total export business fell off rather 
substantially as the old-line cotton-man- 
ufacturing countries came back into 
world markets. In the latter months of 
the year there was some accumulation of 
stocks in warehouses of the principal cot- 
ton-textile manufacturers. 

The cement industry fared well during 
1948, with practically all plants running 
at capacity. Production capacity in this 
industry has been more than doubled 
since prewar years. Despite the im- 
pressive decline in construction activi- 
ties, the demand for cement was sufficient 
to keep all plants operating on full sched- 
ule. One of the major mills, however, 
was shut down for several weeks owing to 
labor trouble. For the first time, the in- 
dustry was able to export cement in com- 
mercial quantities, such being 
chiefly to Central America and the 
United States. 

Automotive assemblies were at the rate 
of about 27,000 units for the year, prac- 
tically all of which were of American 
makes. About 100 low-priced English 
cars were imported for assembly, com- 


sales 


pared with possibly 300 in 1947, but this 
was the only competition from Europe. 
It is understood that the local represent- 
atives of the Austin (English) car are 
seeking a franchise to assemble in Mex- 
ico. The 1948 selling prices of locally 
assembled vehicles constituted a real ob- 
stacle to sales. For example, a medium- 
priced car which sold for 7,500 pesos pre- 
war was quoted in 1948 at more than 
21,000 pesos; a truck of the same make 
which also sold for about 7,500 pesos was 
quoted at 24,000 pesos without the body. 
Dealers have had difficulty in obtaining 
funds to finance their purchases of new 
stocks, especially since the banks began 
to restrict new accommodation and even 
to call in old loans after the Central 
Bank raised the rate to 2 percent monthly 
on deficits in reserves of member banks, 
to take effect January 1. There was con- 
siderable agitation on the part of dealers 
and others to get the assembly factories 
to lower their prices, and the Govern- 
ment has indicated its sympathy with 
such proposals. 

Activity among various supplementary 
industries was generally high throughout 
the year. Although the shoe-manu- 
facturing business slumped heavily dur- 
ing mid-year months, output probably 
reaching a low of 50 percent of last year’s 
operations, activity revived during the 
final months of the year and volume was 
again about on a par with that of last 
year. This recovery is ascribed to a gen- 
eral reduction of prices. The tanning in- 
dustry followed a more-or-less similar 
course and was reported to be in a sound 
position at the end of the year. 


Foreign Trade 
MEXICO substantially reduced its im- 
port trade balance in 1948. From an im- 
port balance of approximately 1,080,000,- 
000 pesos in 1947, it was estimated that 
the 1948 import balance would be reduced 
to no more than 280,000,000 pesos. This 
estimate is based on 10 months’ recorded 
statistics; the smaller import balance re- 
flects a lower value of imports and a 
higher total of exports, as compared with 
1947. Value of imports for the full year 
probably slightly exceeded 2,816,000,000 
pesos; in 1847, the total was 3,230,000,000. 
The value of exports, which totaled 








2,151,000,000 pesos in 1947, was expected 
to reach 2,550,000,000 in 1948. 

Trade by countries shows the United 
States continuing to dominate the situa- 
tion, with approximately 80 percent of 
the total. Although Great Britain moved 
into second place in importance in Mex- 
ico’s foreign commerce for the first 9 
months of the year, its share was still 
less than 34% percent of Mexico’s foreign 
commerce for that period. Trade with 
Europe generally continued relatively 
unimportant. 

Italy was the only one of our late ad- 
versaries to make a substantial recovery 
in its trade with Mexico, and it is esti- 
mated that the value of trade between 
the two countries in 1948 was nearly 
60,000,000 pesos. Part of this trade 
sprang from a barter arrangement 
whereby Mexico exchanged 20,000 tons of 
refined sugar and a small quantity of 
coffee for 2,000 tons of Italian rayon yarn. 
Several other barter deals were discussed 
during the year, principally with Portu- 
gal, Spain, and Czechoslovakia, but none 
of importance came to fruition. During 
the year, too, Mexico and the United 
States carried on discussions with a view 
to revision of the existing trade agree- 
ment between the two countries. At the 
close of the year, these negotiations were 
being continued. The present agreement 
has been in effect for 6 years. 


Financial 

MEXICO, in common with most other 
Latin-American countries, faced serious 
foreign-exchange difficulties at the be- 
ginning of 1948. These difficulties cul- 
minated on July 22 in the unpegging of 
the peso from the rate of 4.85 pesos to 
the dollar, which had prevailed for more 
than 7 years, to a rate of about 6.85 to 
6.90 pesos to the dollar in the closing 
weeks of the year. By the end of the 
year, no Official valuation in terms of 
American dollars had been fixed. Up to 
the end of 1948, Mexico had succeeded 
in avoiding any definite form of exchange 
control. It is known that the Mexican 
Government is desirous of continuing 
this policy, and is hopeful that through 
the comparatively heavy export volume 
of the first months of the new year it 
will succeed in accumulating a cushion 
of available exchange over and above the 
reserve required by law for guaranteeing 
monetary circulation and Central Bank 
sight deposits. 

Mexico’s Federal budget for 1949 is of 
record proportions, 2,500,000,000 pesos in 
round figures (or approximately 10 per- 
cent greater than the previous high of 
2,300,000,000 pesos for 1948). The 1948 
budget was bolstered by various meas- 
ures designed to bring in adequate 
amounts of cash to the Treasury. Such 
means as simplification of tax-collection 
methods, increases in tariff rates, legis- 
lation against tax evasion, and imposi- 


tion of high ad valorem valuations for 
customs duties, were among the steps 
taken for this purpose during the past 
year. With devaluation of the peso it 
became necessary to find more income 
for 1949 to take care of automatically 
increased obligations for foreign-debt 
service and substantial purchases of 
equipment and materials for Govern- 
ment consumption. The 1948 budget 
included authority to float internal loans 
to the amount of 266,000,000 pesos, but by 
September 1 only 148,000,000 pesos in new 
Government issues had been effected. Of 
this latter total, 125,000,000 pesos corre- 
sponded to highway bonds and 23,000,000 
pesos to the electrification program. The 
1949 budget authorizes about 179,000,000 
pesos’ worth of new internal bond issues, 
which the Minister of Finance states is 
the exact amount of expected amortiza- 
tion of the public debt during the same 
year. 

Service on the public debt, including 
international loans, was maintained dur- 
ing 1948. One of the heaviest items was 
the first annual installment of $8,600,000 
(‘U. S. currency) for payment of the 
British-Dutch oil properties expropri- 
ated in 1938, total of which will, over a 
period of 15 years, represent, including 
interest, payments of $130,000,000. Re- 
sumption of payments on the officially 
guaranteed railroad debt was contem- 
plated for 1948, but the arrangements 
had not been finally completed at the end 
of the year. 

During the period under review, Mex- 
ico drew heavily on the United States 
Treasury fund set up in the amount of 
$50,000,000 for the purpose of stabilizing 
the peso. Both the official and private 
branches of Mexico’s banking system 
tended to increase their loan investment 
operations in 1948. High interest rates 
continued to prevail throughout the year, 
and prime paper commanded 8! percent 
as the year ended. Emphasis on loans 
and credits for agricultural and indus- 
trial purposes as against commercial ac- 
commodation was urged and was the aim 
of the Government throughout the year 
Money in circulation showed a tendency 
to increase during 1948, despite the de- 
cline in gold and foreign-exchange hold- 
ings. As of October 31, 1948, the total 
circulating medium was reported as ap- 
proximating 3,700,000,.000 pesos, com- 
pared with 3,500,000,000 at the beginning 
of the year. Total currency circulation 
and sight obligations of the Central Bank 
were about 2,500,000,000 pesos as of the 
same date; by law these obligations must 
be guaranteed by holdings of gold, silver, 
and foreign exchange amounting to 25 
percent of the total outstanding. 


Construction 
THE YEAR 1948 was characterized by a 
sharp curtailment of private construc- 
tion and by a program of public works 





fairly well maintained but at a reduceg 
tempo. In the Federal District, particy. 
larly, there was only about 50 percent as 
much work in progress at the end of the | 
year as there was at the end of 1947 | 
This large reduction was attributeg | 
partly to a general credit stringency, 
partly to overbuilding and an Oversized | 
program of industrialization, and Partly 
to the shock to credit administered by 
exchange uncertainty. 

In contradistinction to this slump jp 
private work, the public-works program 
of the nation was fairly well maintaineg 
The Ministry of Hydraulic Resources 
started the year with a relatively large 
program for the construction of irriga. 
tion and public water-supply projects 
During the year, good progress was made 
on many of the major works, and a large 
number of contracts were awarded for 
the construction of small water-supply 
systems, almost none of which have as 
yet been completed. The Ministry of 
Health finished several important hos. 
pitals throughout the Republic and 
started a number of other public projects 
of a similar nature. More are being 
planned. It seems, however, that the 
present financial stringency may curtail 
the expected program. Some progress 
was made during the year in improving 
port facilities | 





Electric Power 

THE PAST year was characterized by | 
a partial termination of a drastic power 
shortage and restrictions which prevailed 
throughout the Republic during nearly 
all of 1947 and part of 1948. The par- 
tial alleviation of this serious situation 
was the result of increased rainfall, pro- 
viding more hydroelectric power, the in- 
stallation of a number of new thermo- 
electric units by the private power com- 
panies, and the starting of one large 
publicly owned hydroelectric unit. The 
emergency power train furnished by the 
United States Government — supplied 
power throughout the first half of the 
year and assisted in meeting the serious 
shortage then existing. 

During 1948, the Mexican Government 
apparently took a more sympathetic view 
of the demands of the private power com- 
panies for increased rates to enable them 
to perform their public functions. Be- 
cause of this, one group of privately 
owned companies installed new 7,500- | 
kilowatt thermoelectric units at San Luis 
Potosi, at Celaya, and at Puebla. It 
also started work on thermoelectric units 
at Saltillo, Durango, Mazatlan, and | 
Merida, thus alleviating the shortage 0n | 
the networks in question 

Fair progress was made during the year 
on the large Colimilla hydroelectric proj- 
ect of Nueva Companhia Eléctrica Chap- 
ala, near Guadalajara. When this plant 
is completed, probably by late 1951, it is 
believed there will be sufficient power 
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supply all of the needs in the central part 
of the Republic. 

A most severe power shortage prevailed 
earlier in 1948 on the Mexican light and 
power network serving Mexico City and 
the six surrounding States. Increased 
rainfall has partly alleviated this. The 
company is now pushing the construc- 
tion of a 30,000-kilowatt Diesel electric 
plant at Mexico City, a 26,000-kilowatt 
hydroelectric unit at Lerma, and a 
16,000-kilowatt hydroelectric unit at 
Necaxa. These additions, however, are 
far from sufficient to meet the imme- 
diate and future demands of the dis- 
trict. Plans have been formulated for 
building a large hydroelectric station and 
a thermoelectric station. It is expected 
that construction will be started during 
the coming year. 

The Federal Electricity Commission, a 
governmental entity, has a large program 
for the building of publicly owned power 
stations. Some progress was made, dol- 
lar expenditures having been financed by 
an Export-Import Bank credit. The 
Commission completed its 25,000-kilowatt 
thermoelectric station at Torreon. It 
started a new 30,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric unit at Ixtapantongo and com- 
pleted the Valle de Bravo dam. It in- 
stalled a number of small plants and some 
rural electrification systems 


Mining 


THE MEXICAN minerals industry, a 
most important producer of foreign ex- 
change for the Republic, did not experi- 
ence a bonanza in 1948, despite the high- 
est prices in history for the majority of 
its products. In general, 1948 produc- 
tion was probably far below the historic 
highs of previous years. Mexican min- 
eral production for 1948 amounted to 
about the following quantities in the ma- 
jor metals ‘(in metric tons): gold, 12; 
silver, 2,000; copper, 58,000; lead, 200,000; 
zinc, 140,000; and iron, 200,000. 

Strikes were mainly responsible for the 
decline in production in the industry dur- 
ing the early spring of the year, and a 
second factor was the transportation bot- 
tleneck. Although the railroads showed 
more tonnage moved than in previous 
years, quantities of minerals and prod- 
ucts estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000 
tons have been constantly laid up at rail 
Side awaiting transportation. 

Because of the shortage of coke, re- 
Sulting from inadequate coal production 
in Mexico, smelter capacity has not been 
increased to handle larger quantities of 
ores and concentrates. The iron and 
steel industry also operates at reduced 
capacity because of the lack of coke. 

A basic reason for the comparatively 
low mineral output in Mexico is, report- 
edly, the discouraging effect of Federal 
taxes levied upon the industry. In addi- 
tion to a fairly heavy income tax on 
profits, a gross severance tax, called the 
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“Production Tax,” is levied on all min- 
erals produced in the Republic. In the 
case of the precious metals and the more 
important base metals, this tax has a 
graduated feature by which the percent- 
age of the tax increases progressively in 
accordance with higher New York quota- 
tions as expressed in pesos. Devaluation 
of the peso, by increasing the peso equiv- 
alent of the New York price, substantially 
increased the proportion of total value 
taken as tax. Accordingly, many me- 
dium- and low-grade deposits cannot be 
profitably exploited, and new properties 
and exploration for new reserves are dis- 
couraged. 

Devaluation of the peso brought with 
it a 15 percent ad valorem export surtax 
on all products, including minerals, in- 
tended to reap a portion of the added 
peso profits accruing to exporters. A 
measure of relief was granted, in the case 
of base metals, by a subsequent decree 
under the terms of which credits were 
granted against the payment of the sur- 
tax in the amount by which the mining 
production tax increased as a result of 
devaluation 


Petroleum 


THE MEXICAN petroleum industry, 
controlled by the Mexican Government 
oil monopoly, Petroleos Mexicanos, ex- 
perienced a fairly satisfactory year dur- 
ing 1948. Production attained the high- 
est level of any year since 1927, and about 
20 percent of total production was ex- 
ported. Domestic demand was perhaps 
better satisfied than in any other recent 
year, notwithstanding a marked increase 
in consumption within the Republic. 
Plans for expansion, however, were not 
substantially carried out during the year. 

Petroleum production in 1948 
amounted to about 60,000,000 barrels, an 
increase of some 2,000,000 barrels over 
1947. More than 60 percent of this out- 
put came from the prolific field of Poza 
Rica, where the barrels-per-day average 
of all wells is in excess of 1,400. A new 
field was discovered near the Texas bor- 
der, which yields high-gravity oil along 
with large quantities of gas. 

Mexican refineries increased their rate 
of output during the year to treat the 
somewhat increased production, process- 
ing slightly more than 50,000,000 barrels 
during the year. Of these refineries, the 
most important are those at Tampico and 
the new Atzcapotzalco plant outside Mex- 
ico City, which during the year com- 
menced production of aviation gasoline 
on a small scale. 

Exports for the year 1948 were at a 
somewhat diminished rate, as compared 
with the 14,000,000-barrel total exported 
in 1947. Because of the geographical 
limitations upon domestic transport of 
petroleum products, parts of the Mexican 
west coast and northwest border areas 
are serviced only to a minor degree with 


petroleum products from Mexican 
sources. Needs of this area are imported 
largely from the United States. Domes- 
tic products intended for the west coast 
are transshipped across the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec and delivered northward by 
tanker. An extreme shortage on the 
west coast, as a result of the refinery 
strike in California, made it necessary 
for Pemex to transship additional quan- 
tities of petroleum products by tanker 
from Tampico through the Panama 
Canal to the northern west coast. Other 
necessary imports included lubricants 
and blending stocks not produced in 
Mexico, antiknock fluid, and various 
other specialty petroleum products. 
Total imports of petroleum products for 
1948 were about 5,000,000 barrels. Be- 
cause such imports have a higher unit 
value than exports, however, the net bal- 
ance of payments on the whole petroleum 
trade probably is only slightly favorable 
to Mexico. 

Domestic consumption of petroleum 
products in Mexico during 1948 amounted 
to about 50,000,000 barrels. Of this 
amount, about 25,000,000 barrels were 
fuel oil, and about 10,000,000 gasoline, 
the remainder being made up of gas oil, 
kerosene, asphalt, and specialties. Do- 
mestic consumption is increasing rapidly 
in the Republic, probably more than 10 
percent annually. 


Agriculture 

MEXICO enjoyed an unusually good ag- 
ricultural year in 1948. Conditions were 
especially favorable for staple crops. 
Plentiful rains in the growing season 
assured growers of 2,800,000 metric tons 
of corn with a possibility that the year’s 
harvest might reach 3,000,000 tons. 
Wheat likewise showed an improvement 
over the preceding year, with an estimate 
of 500,000 metric tons produced in 1948. 
Cotton yields in 1948 are estimated at 
550,000 bales of 230 kilograms each, as 
compared with 475,000 bales in 1947. 
About 300,000 bales of the 1948 pick will 
be exportable surplus. Sugar in the past 
year showed a record production of 600,- 
000 metric tons of refined product. Rice 
yields were 150,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 138,000 tons for the preceding 
crop. After domestic needs are satisfied, 
this will leave about 35,000 tons of the 
1948 crop for export. The bean crop, 
particularly important to Mexico, was 
roughly 200,000 tons. Garbanzos (chick 
peas) yields also were high—about 119,- 
000 tons, as compared with 111,000 tons 
in the preceding year. 

Coffee production is estimated to have 
been about the same as in 1947, when 55,- 
400 metric tons were reported. Of this 
vield, about 60 percent was exported, 
chiefly to the United States. Henequen 
production in 1948 is estimated at 100,000 
tons, as compared with 107,000 metric 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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Many Changes Are Made, and Substantial Betterments Effected 


What Exporters Should Know About 
the New 1949 Schedule B 


By Lituian W. Rouse ' 
and J. Epwarp Ey ' 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


A NEW Schedule B, Statistical Clas- 
sification of Domestic and Foreign Com- 


modities Exported from the United States, 


the commodity classification used in 
compiling United States export statis- 
tics, became effective January 1, 1949. 
The new Schedule B not only incorpo- 
rates all of the hundreds of pages of 
amendments to the 1945 edition which 
had been made by bulletin but also in- 
cludes additional substantial revisions in 
the classifications. The 1945 edition, 
which was in effect through December 31, 
1948, with the amendments issued after 
1945, provided for a total of approxi- 
mately 2,400 classifications. The new 
1949 edition of Schedule B provides for 
approximately 2,700—a net addition of 
300 classifications over those provided for 
by amendments previously issued in bul- 
letin form. Because of these substantial 
changes in Schedule B which have not 
heretofore appeared in amending bulletin 
form, the 1945 edition of Schedule B, even 
with amendments, has become obsolete. 

One of the principal aims in the re- 
vision of the commodity classification was 
to provide for new classifications and 
changes in classifications to facilitate the 
export-control operations. At the same 
time, all of the changes in classification 
which have been made have been aimed 
at conforming the classifications so far as 
possible to those provided in the Stand- 
ard Commodity Classification. These lat- 
ter changes should further increase the 
degree to which export statistics compiled 
in terms of Schedule B classifications can 
be converted to classifications provided 
in the Standard. 

In addition, a considerable number of 
the changes in commodity classifica- 
tions will facilitate comparability be- 
tween export statistics compiled by the 
Foreign Trade Division and production 

1 Respectively, Chief of the Classification 
and Codes Section and Chief of the Foreign 


Trade Division, Bureau of the Census. 


6 


statistics compiled by the Industry Divi- 
sion, both of the Bureau of the Census. 
Substantial portions of the new Sched- 
ule B classification pattern are based on 
that employed in the 1947 Census of 
Manufactures. A more accurate meas- 
ure of the disappearance of commodi- 
ties in the domestic economy will be one 
of the results of having available com- 
parable export and production figures. 

Many of the changes in classification 
were made as a result of requests from 
exporting companies, trade associations, 
and other trade sources; and most of the 
changes made, whether or not resulting 
from business requests, have been 
checked back to the industry and trade 
for comments and suggestions. In addi- 
tion, many of the proposed changes in 
Classification were presented in the is- 
sues of Foreign Trade Statistics Notes 
for April, May, June, and July 1948 in 
order that users of the statistics might 
comment on the proposals. 

A major objective in the 1949 revision 
of Schedule B was to clarify and improve 
the coding practice in regard to the in- 
dividual items that fall within the 2,700 
commodity classifications. The 1944 edi- 
tion of Schedule B was the first to pre- 
sent, in addition to the then 3,000-odd 
commodity classifications, a list of some 
40,000 individual export items showing 
where each of the 40 000 items should be 
coded in the 3,000-odd Schedule B classi- 
fications. The 1944 and 1945 editions 
of Schedule B were, therefore, for the 
first time, published in two parts. Part I, 
the Alphabetic Index, listed in alphabetic 
order the 40,000 individual export items 
with their cross-references and showed 
for each of them where they were to be 
classified within the 3,000-odd commod- 
ity classifications. Part II, Numbered 
Classifications and Articles Included, 
listed the 3,000-odd Schedule B commod- 
ity classifications and showed which of 
the 40,000 individual export items were 
to be included within each classification 
The publication of Schedule B in these 
two volumes has been continued in the 
1949 edition. The 1949 revision and re- 
printing of Schedule B has, however, 


Articles on the 1944 and 1945 editions 
appeared in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
June 3, 1944, and January 6, 1945 


offered the first real opportunity for g 
thorough review of the 40,000 individua) 
items in order to correct inaccuracies ang 
inconsistencies in the way in which these 
items are classified within the 2,700 com- 
modity classifications. It is believe 
that the 1949 edition of Schedule B has 
removed practically all of the inaccura- 
cies and inconsistencies in coding prac. 
tice which existed in the 1945 edition. 
even as amended. 

In the 1949 edition, as in preceding re. 
visions of Schedule B, a substantial effort 
was made to eliminate classifications 
which had outlived their usefulness and 
to limit new classifications to those which 
would show a substantial volume of 
trade. All 1948 classifications showing no 
more than $1,000,000 of export trade a 
year were carefully scrutinized for con- 
tinued future usefulness and many were 
eliminated, including a sizable number 
which had been in existence for 10 years 
or more. In addition, new classifications, 
which had been proposed but which did 
not promise to show as much as $1,000,- 
000 of trade in future years, were rejected 
for separate classification. At the same 
time it was necessary to continue old 
classifications or to introduce new ones 
where the probable volume of trade would 
be less than $1,000,000 but where export- 
control requirements or other urgent 
needs called for separate classification. 

In conjunction with this effort to elim- 
inate unimportant classifications a sys- 
tematic review of 1948 Schedule B “bas- 
ket’ classifications was made to deter- 
mine where important items included in 
such classifications should be provided 
separate enumeration. Export declara- 
tions for shipments included in basket 
classifications showing more than $10,- 
000,000 of exports in 1947 were inspected 
to locate homogeneous items which 
should be separately classified. The re- 
sults of these investigations of basket 
classifications were shown in the May- 
through-August 1948 issues of Foreign 
Trade Statistics Notes, and comments 





were requested in regard to the need of | 


setting up separate 
homogeneous items located by the inves- 
tigation of the items included in the bas- 
ket categories. 


classifications for | 


The work of revising Schedule B in the 


1949 reprint and revision in accordance 
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with these objectives was largely carried 
out by the interdepartmental Advisory 
Committee on Foreign Trade Commodity 
Classification including representatives 
from the Department of Agriculture, Bu- 
reau of Customs, State Department, Tar- 
iff Commission, Munitions Board, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Bureau of Mines, 
the Office of International Trade and the 
Office of Domestic Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Industry 
and Foreign Trade Divisions of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. All changes in the 
classification were approved by the Ad- 
visory Committee, and, in addition, much 
of the detailed work of preparing the 
manuscript for publication in the pre- 
cise form to reflect the needed revisions 
was performed by some 22 working groups 
which were set up by the Advisory Com- 
mittee. These working groups are listed 
in the foreword of Part II of the 1949 
Schedule B. Each working group con- 
centrated on sections of Schedule B such 
as wood, textiles, chemicals, and the like. 
Without the assistance of the Advisory 
Committee and its working groups, and of 
industry and trade sources, it would not 
have been possible to have effected the 
substantial changes which have _ been 
made in the 1949 edition of Schedule B. 

While the new Schedule B shows a net 
addition of approximately 300 new class- 
ifications, not all sections of the commod- 
ity classification show an increase. Most 
of the increase in detail occurred in wood 
and paper, machinery and_ vehicles, 
chemicals, and nonmetallic minerals. 
Other groups of commodities within 
Schedule B showed only either a slight 
increase or a decrease in the number of 
classifications A brief review of the 
highlights of the changes in the 1949 edi- 
tion of Schedule B follows. 


Animals and Animal Produets 


THE PRINCIPAL change in edible ani- 
mal products was the conforming of the 
classification for fish to fit more nearly 
that provided by the Standard Commod- 
ity Classification. At the same time, 
classifications no longer needed, such 
as “‘tushonka” (a pork product shipped 
primarily to the U. S. S. R. under lend- 
lease), were deleted. In the group of 
inedible animal products the principal 
change was in the hides-and-skins cate- 
gories where the major change was to 
make the principal classification by grain 
of hide instead of by color. 


Vegetable Food Products and 
Beverages 
THE PRINCIPAL change in this group 
of commodities was to provide for sepa- 
rate classification of frozen vegetables 
and fruits which had previously not been 
separated from fresh vegetables and 
fruits. Provision was also made for sep- 
arate Classification of canned baby foods. 
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Vegetable Products, Inedible, 
Except Fibers and Wood 


ONE IMPORTANT change in this group 
of commodities was to provide for sepa- 
rate classification of stemmed and un- 
stemmed tobacco. Additional changes 
provided for a break-down of rubber 
tires and tire casings to show aircraft, 
tractor, bicycle, motorcycle ani off-the- 
road casings separately from automobile 
and truck. Separate classification has 
also been provided for various kinds of 
rubber transmission belts. 


Textile Fibers and 
Manufactures 


IN THIS GROUP of commodities a num- 
ber of the classifications previously pro- 
vided for vegetable fibers, unmanufac- 
tured, such as Canton, flax, kapok, were 
deleted as separate commodity classifi- 
cations and included in the basket cate- 
gory “Unmanufactured fibers.” The 
women’s and children’s nylon and other 
synthetic textile hosiery classifications 
were revised to provide separate classi- 
fication for seamless and full-fashioned 
hosiery comparable with existing classi- 
fications for silk hosiery. 


Wood 


THE COMMODITY classifications cov- 
ering wood and products have been ma- 
terially expanded in the new Schedule B. 
The increase is accounted for principally 
in the softwood lumber items, in wooa 
containers and shooks, and in railroad 
and mine ties. In the softwood lumber 
items, species, rather than thickness as 
heretofore, has become the primary basis 
of classification. In addition, the new 
classification provides for a four-way 
thickness break-down of softwood lum- 
ber into “under 2 inches,” ‘2 inches,” 
“over 2 inches but less than 5,” and “5 
inches and over’ for the major export 
species, Douglas fir, Southern pine, and 
Western hemlock. Each of the thickness 
groups is further subdivided into two 
grade categories, ‘Common and struc- 
tural’’ and “All other.” In addition to 
the usual presentation of the new classi- 
fication for softwood lumber in Schedule 
B, Parts I and II, a “Schematic Schedule 
B commodity number coding guide for 
softwood lumber” is presented On page 
XXVI of Part II of Schedule B and in 
Appendix A of Part I. 

Separate provision is also made in the 
wood classifications for preservatively 
treated timber in the major species, and 
work and pattern lumber is separated 
from the rough sawed and dressed. In 
the case of wood containers and shooks, 
the new classification primarily provides 
clarification as between the materials 
from which the products are made 
(sawed lumber, plywood and veneer), 


and also as between fruit and vegetable 
containers and those for other uses. 
The new classification for railroad ties 
provides for segregation of softwood and 
hardwood as well as treated and un- 
treated ties. The plywood classification 
provides for separate data on Douglas fir 
plywood subdivided between exterior 
and interior types with three thickness 
groups under each type. It also provides 
for other softwood plywood and for three 
categories of hardwood plywood. 


Paper and Products 


THE VERY SUBSTANTIAL changes in 
the classification pattern for paper and 
paper products will provide not only 
practically complete comparability be- 
tween export and production statistics 
but also more meaningful information in 
terms of customary paper terminology. 
Incorporated in the new schedule are the 
major classes or combinations of homo- 
geneous minor classes used in compiling 
statistics for the 1947 Census of Manu- 
factures. In view of this conformity 
with industrial commodity classification 
principles, it will now be possible to com- 
pile information on the main types of 
paper, such as ground-wood, book, fine, 
coarse, special industrial, tissue, absor- 
bent, and building. In the important 
coarse-paper grouping, subclasses are 
provided for wrapping, bag, converting, 
and shipping sack paper, with further 
break-downs under the first three for 
kraft, glassine, grease-proof, and vege- 
table parchment; and “all other’? such 
paper. Improved presentation of the 
main types of paperboard has also been 
achieved in the new schedule. 

A clearer distinction between uncon- 
verted and converted paper and paper- 
board products in the new as compared 
with the old schedule will make it pos- 
sible to provide fairly detailed data on 
exports of such converted products as 
wrapping-paper products, containers, 
sanitary and health products, food-serv- 
ing products, packaging accessories, and 
industrial paper and paperboard prod- 
ucts, with still more detail for subclassi- 
fications of some of these commodities. 
The presentation of additional commod- 
ity detail in all sections of the paper clas- 
sification pattern will be further im- 
proved by the inclusion of related mis- 
cellaneous commodities in “basket” cate- 
gories which are more homogeneous in 
content than the one previous over-all 
‘“‘baskKet”’ class at the end of the paper- 
and-products classification. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


THE PETROLEUM categories in this 
group were expanded to provide separate 
classifications for unfinished oils for fur- 
ther refining. The classification for avi- 
ation motor fuels was expanded and de- 
(Continued on p. 45) 
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Spain a Source of 
Handicraft and Novelties 


United States importers and buyers of 
handicraft goods and novelties may find 
in Spain new supply sources of such 
goods. The principal types of handi- 
craft articles now being exported, or 
which could be exported are: 


Pottery and ceramic wares (decorated tiles, 
plates, jars, vases, pitchers, tableware, 
figures, inkstands, flower pots, candelabra, 
ashtrays, garden seats, fountains; laces and 
embroideries; hand-knotted woolen rugs, 
damascened jewelry; costume jewelry; glass- 
ware (cut-crystal, hand-blown glass, deco- 
rated baked enamel glassware): cloth dolls 
dressed in typical Spanish costumes; silver- 
ware (trays, candlesticks, jewel boxes, tea 
and coffee sets, table service); hemp-soled 
canvas shoes, known as “Alpargatas” (peas- 
ant shoe); hand-printed or stamped cotton 
rayon, and silk articles (handkerchiefs 
scarves, blouses, bathing suits); repousse 
leatherwork (dressing-table boxes, cigarette 
boxes, small chests, Chair backs and seats, 
book ends, picture frames, in Renaissance 
designs, plain and in colors); tin and 
wrought-iron articles (candle-holders, lamps 
frames, flower-pot stands, wall decorations 
having Italian, French, and Spanish Renais- 
sance motifs); inlaid woodwork in Oriental 
patterns (tabarets, small tables, wooden 
trays, picture frames, dressing-table boxes 
cigarette boxes); brass and copper ware 
(brass oil lamps in both Spanish modern and 
antique styles, and hammered brass and cop- 
per pots, vases, and other ornamental 
articles); “Manila shawls (hand-embroi- 
dered Spanish shawls of rayon, Known in 
Spain as “Mantones de Manila’); esparto 
grass mats; fans (hand-painted in the style 
of Spanish painters of the 16th and 17th 
centuries, and reproductions of fans of for- 
mer periods, made of bone, nacre, ivory, 
galalith and similar materials, and fine 
woods, such as sandal and ebony). 


Miscellaneous items produced include 
baked enamel jewel boxes, ornaments, 
cups, plates, and religious objects; carved 
wooden objects, boxes, and small wine 
casks inlaid with copper; miniature 
framed arrangements of Spanish inte- 
riors, patios and street scenes; boat 
models; carved frames; men’s hand- 
knitted hose; terra-cotta and porcelain 
figures; wooden toys and figures; guitars 
and castanets; old-fashioned wooden 
chests. 

Stocks of virtually all handicraft goods 
are rather limited, as producers gener- 
ally work on the basis of orders received. 
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It is thought, however, that reasonable 
quantities for export could in most 
instances be produced on short notice if 
demand increases. 

While much of the work is done by a 
relatively large number of small pro- 
ducers, not organized as an industry, the 
Spanish Government has lately at- 
tempted to encourage the development 
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of the various crafts through its Obra 
Sindical de Artesania (Handicraft Syn. 
dicate) in Madrid, which has branches jn 
the principal provinces of Spain. The 
Syndicate maintains permanent quarters 
where handicrafts displayed and 
demonstrated, and artisans are encour- 
aged to join the organization in order to 
receive such benefits as exhibition space 
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buying or selling in the United States 
firms 


American trade contacts 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


Department of Commerce cannot 
undertaken with these firms 


country and abroad 
and controls 


of International Trade 


firms listed herein, with the exception 


of Commerce 


Numbers Shown Here Refer to 

Bamboo Articles: 20 

Basketware and Wickerware: 4, 6. 7. 8. 11 
12 

Ceramic Ware: 13 

Chemicals: 3, 19 

Clothespins: 29 

Clothing and Accessories: 23, 34, 35. 38, 39 
48 

Crayons (soapstone): 37 

Diesel Engines: 53 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 54 

Dyes, Stains, Paints: 31 

Enamelware: 20 

Foodstuffs: 1, 27, 40, 44, 49 

Furniture: 6, 7, 8, 14, 22, 30 

General Merchandise: 19 

Glass (Plate): 10 

Hardware: 20, 24, 25, 41 

Hides, Skins, Hair, Feathers: 44 

Insulation Materials: 42, 47 

Investments: 3 





Editor's 


trading conditions in the occupied areas is available 


of those in 


Numbered 


Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
r in the representation of 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities 
or other descriptive material, where these 


United States 


Additional] 
specifications 
obtained from the 


including samples 
are available, may be 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
assume 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 


any responsibility for any transactions 


currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms Detailed information on 


from the Department's Office 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


occupied areas, and may be 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 


or through its Field Officers, tor $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


Items in Following Sections 
Machine Tools and Accessories: 2, 2¢ 
Machinery and Accessories 


Industrial: 3, 18, 28, 51 
Agricultural: 24, 45 
Other: 46 
Metals: 55 
Musical Instruments, 20 ' 


Notions: 9 

Novelties: 17 

Oils (inedible): 52 

Ore (graphite): 21 

Paper and Paper Products. 20 
Pipes and Fittings (earthenware 
Publications: 15 

Smokers’ Supplies: °3 
Sporting Goods: 20, 34, 36, 29, 43 
Stationers’ Supplies: 16, 32 
Technical Information: 1, 3 
Textiles; 20, 50 

Wooden Articles: 20 
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Eventual organization of 


and publicity, 
nandicraft exportation is being planned. 

A list of producers of Spanish handi- 
craft who have expressed interest in ex- 
porting their goods is available from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 


ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
p.C., or from any of the Department’s 
field offices, subject to a charge of $1.00 
each. 

A considerable quantity of samples, 
catalogs, and photographs, together with 
price information, covering a_ wide 
variety of the articles produced, has been 
furnished to the Department of Com- 
merce. Interested firms and individuals 
may obtain this material on a loan basis 
by applying to the nearest Department 
of Commerce field office. (See list of 
Field Offices appearing on inside front 
cover of this magazine.) 


Norwegian Exports to U.S. 
Spurred by Dollar Shortage 


Results of import trade opportunities 
originating in Norway and published in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY were re- 
cently reported by the American Em- 
bassy in Oslo. Based on 79 “trade leads” 
submitted by the Embassy during the 
period September 1947—June 1948, the 
survey shows that results achieved have 
on the whole been notable 

In practically all of the cases reviewed, 
interest had been expressed by a number 
of American firms. Three Norwegian 
firms have actually shipped goods to the 
United States, two others have trial or- 
ders, one is now negotiating for produc- 
tion of its product here under license, a 
few more have established active repre- 
sentation in the United States, and sev- 
eral others are currently negotiating for 
representation here. To again bring to 
the attention of American importers 
those products which have received a 
negative response, we are repeating in 
this issue a number of the trade oppor- 
tunities. These listings will be found in 
this issue under “Import Opportunities” 
and are manked (*) 

To cite a few of the specific results 
achieved, a firm offering enameled silver 
bracelets and enameled silver teaspoons 
received 25 inquiries and has shipped 
some of its goods. A second firm offering 
a patent cutter received approximately 
50 inquiries. Due to production difficul- 
ties in Norway, the firm is now in nego- 
tation with an American firm for man- 
ufacture on a royalty basis in the United 
States. A third firm offering ammuni- 
tion for rifles and pistols received about 
50 inquiries, has tentatively appointed a 
representative here, and has shipped 
Zoods valued at $16,000. 

An offering of chocolate bars by an- 
other Norwegian firm, resulted in re- 
ceipt of 30 inquiries, the establishment 
of representation and actual shipments 
January 31, 1949 
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of the product. Fish spreads valued at 
$13,000 have been exported to the United 
States by another Norwegian supplier 
who located a representative through the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 

One of the principal difficulties expe- 
rienced by these suppliers has been the 
price factor. These firms believe, how- 
ever, that as the raw material supply sit- 
uation in Norway improves, with result- 
ant increases in manufacturing output, 
it will probably be possible to quote lower 
prices. There is a serious effort on the 
part of these suppliers to reduce their 
production costs, and at least two are 
currently seeking ways and means to ac- 
complish this so that they might be able 
to sell in the United States market. 

In other instances, the goods offered 
have not conformed with specifications 
suited to this market. Firms which 
have encountered this difficulty would 
probably be willing to adapt their prod- 
ucts, if at all possible, to American 
tastes 


Belgian **Trade Leads” 
Reannounced 


It will be noted that this issue of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly carries a few 
reannouncements of import trade oppor- 
tunities originating in Belgium. (See 
items marked (’’).) In these instances 
photographs and other descriptive ma- 
terial of the goods offered were furnished 
subsequent to the initial announcement, 


Nominal discharge (cubic meters per second) 
Highest suction level (meters 

Lowest suction level (meters) 

Highest discharge level (meters 

Lowest discharge level (meters 

Minimum lift (meters 

Maximum lift (meter 


Further details are contained in the 
conditions of tender and specifications, 
copies of which, together with charts, are 
available from the Egyptian Embassy, 
2310 Decatur Place NW., Washington, 
eS, 

Bids, which will be received until May 
24, 1949, should be addressed to the Me- 
chanical and Electrical Department, 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt 


Opening of Vaitarna Dam 
Bids Again Postponed 


Opening of bids covering the construc- 
tion of a cement concrete masonry dam 
across the river Vaitarna, near Bombay, 
India, will now take place March 18, 
1949, according to the American Con- 
sulate General in Bombay. 

The deadline, originally scheduled for 
December 3, 1948, had subsequently been 
postponed to February 4, 1949. 


and it is thought that American firms 
may be interested in knowing that addi- 
tional information is available. 


Egypt Invites Bids on 
More New Pumping Stations 


Invitation to bid on the supply and 
erection of five electric pumping stations 
for drainage purposes in Lower Egypt 
has been issued by the Egyptian Minis- 
try of Public Works. These stations are 
to be erected at Qasabi, Saft, Bahr el 
Bakar, Drain No. 8, and Zaghloul. 

Inasmuch as each station will be used 
to drain irrigated and cultivated areas, 
as well as to reclaim additional lands, 
the pumps must be capable of handling 
water containing great quantities of silt, 
fine sand, weeds, and other debris. 

The main pumps, which may be either 
propeller or screw type, should be run 
through reduction gears driven by elec- 
tric motors. Each station is to have 
a transformer station complete with 
switchgears, instruments, and bushing 
insulators to permit direct connection to 
each transformer station and pump in- 
stallation the new H. V. transmission 
lines which will form part of the exist- 
ing North Delta Electricity Scheme. 

Nominal discharge of each station 
should be provided at any lift between 
the corresponding minimum and maxi- 
mum lifts, with high efficiency in the 
whole range of lifts and best efficiency 
nearer to the maximum lift, as follows: 


Bahr el Drain 


Qasabi Saft alee No. 8 Zaghloul 
$x 7.5 6x 7.5 4x7.5 6x 7.5 4x5 
1. 50 80 20 —2. 00 2. 50 
2.50 —1. 80 1. 20 —3. 00 —3. 5O 

90 1.00 1. 25 .75 1. 40 

00 00 . 00 . 00 -. 40 

1. 50 0 . 20 2 00 2.10 
3.40 2 80 9 45 3. 75 4.90 


Particulars of this project were pub- 
lished in the September 18, 1948, issue 
of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Victoria To Construct 
Irrigation Channel 


Tenders for the construction of ap- 
proximately eight miles of the Goulburn- 
Waranga No. 2 main irrigation channel, 
having a capacity of 3,000 acre-feet of 
water per day, are invited by the Vic- 
torian State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission. The channel is near 
Murchison, 90 miles north of Melbourne, 
Australia, and is being constructed to 
supplement the Waranga National Chan- 
nel, which runs from the Goulburn Weir 
to the Waranga Reservoir. 

The project consists of excavating ap- 
proximately 2,400,000 cubic yards of four 
2-mile sections of earthen channel hav- 
ing a uniform bed width of 48 feet and a 
depth of cut varying from about 10 feet 
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to about 40 feet. It does not cover con- 
struction of any major channel struc- 
tures, but includes some minor structural 
works, such as provision for drainage. 

It is understood that tenders will be in- 
vited at a later date for construction of 
a remaining section of the channel, com- 
prising about 5'2 miles in length and in- 
volving excavation of 2,000,000 cubic 
yards. 

Copies of specifications, plans, and 
other documents in connection with the 
project are available from Australian 
Trade Commissioners located in various 
cities throughout the United States. 

Preliminary deposits, in the form of a 
bank guarantee in the amount of 500 
Australian pounds from any overseas 
agent of the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, are required. These, together 
with tenders, will be received until June 
30, 1949, by the Secretary, State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission, 100 Ex- 
hibition St., Melbourne, Australia. 


Polish Visitor Here To 
Develop Handicraft Market 


“Czytelnik,”’ a Polish Government or- 
ganization which handles all exports of 
handicraft from that country, has sent 
a representative, Jerzy Halecki, to the 
United States in an effort to develop a 
market here for Polish handicraft goods. 

Mr. Halecki, who will reportedly spend 
some months in this country, has 
brought with him a complete and repre- 
sentative line of samples, together with 
prices, of the various types of handicraft 
articles produced in Poland. 

Firms and individuals interested in 
contacting him may do so through the 
Polish Consulate General, 151 E. 67th 
St., New York, N. Y., or the Polish- 
American Supply Corp., 39 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Madras Province Seeks 
Bids on Equipment 


The Chief Engineer for Electricity of 
the Government of Madras wishes to re- 
ceive from American firms quotations 
covering penstock surge recorders for 
us in hydroelectric installations in 
Madras Province. 

Additional information may be ob- 
tained from the Machinery and Motive 
Products Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Firms interested in quoting should ad- 
dress the Chief Engineer for Electricity, 
Chepauk, Madras, India. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil——David Kopenhagen, represent- 
ing Chocolate Kopenhagen (manufacturer, 
retailer), Praca Guadelupe 222, Sao Paulo, 
is interested in visiting chocolate factories 
and studying up-to-date manufacturing 
methods. Scheduled to arrive January 6, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
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U. S. address: c/o Brazilian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared. 
2. Brazil—Dovilio Ometto, representing 
M. Dedini & Cia. (importer, wholesaler, 


manufacturer), 201 Av. Mario Dedini, Piraci- 
caba, State of Sao Paulo, is interested in 
purchasing machine tools (lathes, etc.). 
Scheduled to arrive January 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: 
c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Washington. 

3. Union of South Africa.——George Evans 
Williamson, representing Standard Canners 
& Packers, Ltd. (manufacturer), 14 Loop St., 
Capetown, wishes to interest U. S. firms in 
investment of capital in Rhodesian phos- 
phates; also, seeks technical information on 
canning machinery and equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive January 14, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. Itinerary: Cambridge (Mass.), New 


York, Chicago, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Los Angeles. 


Import Opportunities 


4. *Belgium.—Etablissements Julien Tav- 
erniers (manufacturer), 114, rue Neuve, 
Bornhem, offers to export first-quality fruit 
and flower baskets. Firm states it is in a 
position to manufacture 8,000 to 10,000 bas- 
kets each month. One album of photo- 
graphs of basketware is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

5. Belgium.—Charles Gregoire-Deventer 
(manufacturer), 25 rue d’'Ormont, Chatelet 
wishes to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality salt-glazed earthenware pipes and 
fittings, available in various diameters and 


lengths. Illustrated leaflet is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C 

6. *Belgium.—Theo Huyben (manufactur- 
er), 13 Kouterstraat, Tamise, desires to ex- 
port first-quality laundry baskets, hampers, 
and wicker furniture. A catalog of products 
offered by firm is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

7. *Beigium.—A. Merckx-Meys & Co., S.A 
(manufacturer), Bornem offers to export 
and seeks agent for standard-size laundry 
baskets, bread and wine baskets, and wicker 
furniture. Four photographs of baskets are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 


Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 
8. *Belgium.—E. Merckx-Verellen, S. A 


(manufacturer), Bornem, has available for 
export large quantities of first-class basket- 
ware and wicker furniture made of willow 
and cane. Photographs and drawings are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

9. Belgium.—Rubanerie & Soierie de 
Hamme, S. A. (manufacturer), 37 rue des 
Champs, Hamme s/Durme, wishes to export 
and seeks representative for fastener tape, 
jute webbing for upholstering, window-blind 
tape, ribbons and webbings for military 
equipment. 

10. Belgium.—Union Commerciale des Gla- 
ceries Belges (manufacturer/exporter), 81 
Chaussee de Charleroi, Brussels, offers to ex- 
port standard-grade polished plate glass. 

11. *Belgium.—Prosper Van der Gucht, 
Succ. of J. Van der Gucht & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Tamise, wishes to export first-class 
wicker laundry baskets. Top measurements: 
25’’, 27’’, 29’’, 31’’, and 34’’. One catalog is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 





Intelligence Branch, Department of Com 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 
12. *Belgium.— Gustaaf Vercautere, 


(manufacturer), 16 Cauwenburg, Tamig. 


has available for export all kinds of basket. 
ware, Firm states it can export $10,009 to 
$15,000 worth of merchandise each monty 


Photographs are available on a loan basis | 


from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De. 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, p. C. 

13. *Belgium.—Etablissements Willemyns 
S. N.C. (manufacturer), rue verte St. Pierre. 


Bruges, offers to export and seeks representa. 

ornamental ee. | 
ramic ware such as vases and painted glazeq 
Two photographs of products offered | 


tive for very-good-quality 
tiles 
are available on a loan basis from Commer. 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department o; 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Denmark.—Skive Mobelfabrik (many. 
facturer), 13 Godthaabsvej, Skive, offers on 
an outright sales basis high-quality Danis; 
old-style breakfast and coffee tables. Pho. 
tographs will be furnished to interested firms 
on a loan basis from Commercial Inteljj. 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D.C. Also, miniature sam. 
ples are available by application to many. 
facturer 

15. England.—Hobbs The Printers Ltq 
(editors, printers, publishers), 16-22 Shirley 
Road, Southampton, seeks a market in the 
United States for American souvenir edj- 
tion of booklet entitled “Memories of South- 
ampton, England.” (Booklet is dedicated 
to the millionth American soldier who passed 
through Southampton en route to the Euro- 
pean theater of operations. It contains 
brief résumé of the use of the Port of South- 
ampton by the U. S. Army; has numerous 
pictures of modern and historical scenes in 
Southampton, and a brief sketch of South- 
ampton's history dating from 43 A. D 
Publisher believes that booklet may be of 
interest from an educational and historical 
standpoint.) Booklet may be obtained on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C 

16. France.—Gaut-Blancan (E. Brule, A 
Coutrot & Cie.) (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 154 rue du Faubourg St. Denis, Paris 
desires to export de luxe and superior grades 
of fancy personal stationery, writing paper 
tablets, airmail letter tablets, envelopes, car- 
ton paper, ink, glues, and stencils. Selling 
agent is desired, but firm would make direct 
sales until agency is established. 

17. Germany.—Friedrich Kompe (manu- 
facturer), (24b) Eutin-Fissau  (Holst.) 
wishes to export and seeks representative for 
practical novelties. Also, firm is interested 
in eventual sale of license or patent. 

18. Italy —-SOLIS—Prima Fabbrica Italiana 
Platine (manufacturer), 46 Via Ponte di 
Mezzo, Florence, offers to export knitting ma- 
chine sinkers, dividers, and bits. Orders are 
accepted for standard sinker measurements 
and designs or for preparation according to 
specifications. Samples and literature are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Japan.—The Gosho Company, Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives, commission agents), C. P. O. Box 
35, Osaka, desires to export general merchan- 
dise and industrial chemicals 

20. Japan——Maruni Trading Co., Ltd 
(manufacturers, importers, exporters), 25 
Asahi-cho, Shimizu-shi, seeks markets in the 
United States for all kinds of fishing equip- 
ment and tackle, paper and paper products 
bamboo articles, hardware, enamelware 
musical instruments, wooden articles, Cot- 
ton and linen goods, bookbinding and trac- 
ing cloth. Price list of fishing equipment 
and tackle is available upon request from 
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Intelligence Branch, Depart- 


commercial 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
91. Korea.—Han Il Mining Company, Ist 
st. Chungmu Ro (c/o Savings Bank Bldg.), 
seoul, wishes to export amorphous graphite 


ore or powder. Full details and samples are 
available from foreign firm. 

22. *Norway.—Sven Andersen Mvbelfabrikk 
(manufacturer), Hillevaag, Stavanger, wish 
to export good-grade oak or partly oak- 
veneered dining-room furniture. Each set 
consists of buffet, cupboard, table, and 6 
chairs (not upholstered). A few drawings 
of the furniture offered are available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C 

23. *Norway.—Knut Berg (exporter and 
agent), 20 Storgaten, Oslo, has available for 
export men's long, hand-made knitted wool 
sports stockings, known as Selbu, which it 
plans to export as a trial shipment. Should 
a market for this item exist in the United 
States, 250 pairs of stockings can be made 
available for export each month. 

24. *Norway.—Brodrene “yo (manufacturer 
and exporter), Geilo, wishes to export the 
following commodities: knives, 
plain or curved, with or without handle; 
knives for splitting off fur (in two sizes); 
iron heel cover known as OLA for use on rub- 
ber boots (to be placed on outside of boot 
heel and fastened with four screws); agri- 
cultural and gardening implements such as 
weed beaks (new type of weeder designed for 
hand weeding of gardens and flower beds), 
sickles with removable blades, rings for large 
and small scythes, various sizes of weed 
hooks. Agricultural and gardening imple- 
ments made of Swedish quality steel 

25. *Norway.—Brusletto & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Geilo, desire to export good-quality 
sheaths and knives for sportsmen and fish- 
ermen. Firm states that it is in a position 
to produce 1,000 knives of various types for 
immediate shipment and will later be able 
to deliver approximately 3,000 to 4,000 per 
month, with a possible increase in produc- 
tion by twice this amount. Copies of the 
various models of Knives and price list are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

26. *Norway.—Dag Bentzen & Co. A S (ex- 
port merchant), 20 Karl Johansgate, Oslo, 
offers for export machine-tool accessories 
tool holders, machine vises, vertical milling 
attachments, slotting attachments, lathe 
centers and spindles. Catalog may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce 
Washington 25, D. C. 

27. *Norway.—-A/S EDCO (European Dis- 
tribution Company) (exporter), 8 Steners- 
gaten, Oslo, wishes to export the following 


shoemaker 


good-quality Norwegian canned fish prod- 
ucts; “FELIX” brand caviar spread (con- 
tents: cod roe, anchovy, potatoes, starch, 


Spices, salt, water); lobster meat packed in 
tins, each tin weight 3!, ounces net; fish- 
balls packed in tins weighing 1 kilogram net; 
anchovy spread (contents: anchovy, cod roe, 
potatoes, starch, spices, salt, water); sardine 
spread (contents: smoked brisling, anchovy, 
Spices, salt, water); sandwich paste (con- 
tents: herring, fat, milk, tomatoes, salt, and 
Spices) . 

28. *Norway.—A. M. Erichsen & Son, Ltd 
A/S (manufacturer), Ski (near Oslo), wish 
to export and seeks United States agents for 
lacquer and paint-testing machines, com- 
pressive strength-testing machines, and load 
indicators. A few catalogs containing speci- 
fications and price lists for each commodity 
are available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C Requests 
should specify catalogs desired. 


January 31. 1949 


29. *Norway.—Fadum & Co. A/S (export 
merchant), 23 Nedre Slottsgate, Oslo, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for spring-type 
clothes pins (7 coil) for household use. 
Firm states 5,000 gross available each month. 

30. *Norway.—Ths. P. Fearnley (export 
merchant), 21 Dronningensgate, Olso, offers 
to export and seeks agent for good-quality 
furniture such as tables, corner cupboards, 
sofa and chair sets. Firm states that orders 
can be accepted and filled according to pur- 
chaser’s drawings and specifications. A few 
sets of photographs showing styles available 
may be obtained on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

31. *Norway.—Fleischers Kjemiske Fabrik- 
ker A/S (manufacturer), 3 Edv. Griegsvei, 
Bergen, is desirous of introducing in the 
United States markets its dyes, known as 
“KOLWR,” for dyeing wool yarn and other 
textiles. Also, wood stains, home dyes, and 
paints. One set of color cards and price list 
of dyes offered are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

32. *Norway.—Gjeruldsen, Oftedal & Ny- 
moen A/S (export merchant), 3b Prinsens- 
gate, Oslo, has available for export the fol- 
lowing types of post cards: 1,400,000 good- 
quality post cards of 18 Norwegian scenes, 
printed in colors, ordinary size; 700,000 good- 
quality cards of 9 different Norwegian boat 
scenes, printed in brown on cream back- 
ground. Sample sets of post cards, including 
price, are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. *Norway.—Fredrik Jebe & Co. A/S 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 7 Well- 
havensgate, Oslo, wishes to export smoking 
pipes made of imported briar. Pipes are 
reported to be of the highest grade, and 
various types are made and others may be 
ordered and produced if desired. At the 
present time, 100 dozen smoking pipes per 
week may be made available for export. 

34. *Norway.—Aktieselskapet Norrgna 
Skofabrikk (manufacturer), Hamar, wishes 
to export ladies’ high-class ski boots with 
fur trimming. Firm is in a position to ex- 
port 750 pairs of boots each month. Price 
available on request from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

35. *Norway.—Petersen & Dekke A/S 
(manufacturer), Hop, near Bergen, desires 
to export to the United States its Norwegian- 
type wool sweaters which are machine knit- 
ted. Firm states that approximately 1,000 
sweaters can be made available for shipment 


within 30 days of receipt of order. Later, 
several thousands will be made available 


each month. Price is available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

36. *Norway.—-A/S Fr. Seeberg (commis- 
sion merchant), 16 Stenersgaten, Oslo, de- 
sires to export good-quality ski wares, bind- 
ers, and sole protectors. Price list of articles 
offered is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

37. *Norway.—A/S Smestad & Saetre 
(manufacturer), Kvam station, Gudbrands- 
dal, wishes to export first-grade soapstone 
crayons. Firm states these crayons may be 
supplied in dimensions desired by United 
States firms. A few samples of the crayons 
are obtainable on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

38. *Norway.—A. S. Stephansen A/S (man- 
ufacturer), Espeland Station, per Bergen, 
wish to export heavy Norwegian wool socks 
known as Raggesokker, of coarse knit and 
popularly used for sports, particularly the 
ski sport, and by sailors and fishermen. 


39. *Norway.—B. Thorstensen (export mer- 
chant), 13 Nordal Brunsgate, Oslo, has avail- 
able for immediate shipment 100 pairs of ski 
boots of sealskin, good quality, partly hand- 
made. Sizes: Women’s—37 to 42 (about sizes 
6 to 11), men’s—40 to 46 (about sizes 9 to 15). 
Photograph of boot is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

40. *Norway.—A/S Tynsberg’- Bryggeri 
(manufacturer), 1 N¢ttergveien, Tynsberg, 
offers to export the following: (1) apple pulp, 
unsweetened (known as Sunrose product), 
packed in barrels of 220 pounds or tins of 21 
pounds; (2) blueberry pulp, unsweetened 
(Sunrose product), packed in barrels of 220 
pounds or tins of 21 pounds; (3) fruit juice, 
mixed and sweetened (Sunrose product), con- 
sisting of one-third each of apples, blue- 
berries, and currants, packed in barrels or 
bottles; (4) blueberry jam, sweetened (Sun- 
rose product), packed in barrels of 220 pounds 
or tins of 21 pounds. 

41. *Norway.—Tynsberg Jernindustri 
(manufacturer), 30 Slagenveien, Tnsberg, 
desires to export king bolts for Ford automo- 
biles (Part No. BB 3116 and BB 3115), drop 
forged, and made of Norwegian electro iron of 
S. M. quality, 39/42 kilograms/mm 2, toler- 
ance—0.5 m/m. Firm states it can supply 
7,500 per month, increasing to 14,000 per 
month. 

42. *Norway.—Treullplatefabrikken Letto- 
tex (manufacturer), 47 Jomfrubraatveien, 
Oslo, wishes to export 20,000 square meters 
each month of “Heraklith’’-type wood flock 
insulation boards known as LETTOTEX. 
Price list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

43. *Norway.—A/S Trénder-Ski (manufac- 
turer), 30 Prinsensgate, Trondheim, has avail- 
able for export first-quality Norwegian skis, 
slalom and jumping, laminated and whole 
hickory. Price available upon request from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Uruguay.—Alberto Carrere & Cia. (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Mercedes 1208, 
Montevideo, wishes to export to the United 
States hides and skins, horse hair, feathers, 
cheese, and lard. 


Export Opportunities 


45. Belgium.—D. De Munck (importing dis- 
tributor), 50 Kipdorp, Antwerp, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for the following agricul- 
tural equipment and articles: sprayers, dust- 
ers, water pumps, insecticides, fungicides, and 
weed killers. 

46. Belgium.—Establissements Pierre Gys- 
sels (importer), 69 Chaussee de Mons, Brus- 
sels, wishes purchase quotations for the fol- 
lowing machinery for butcher shops: mincing 
and slicing machines, cutters, automatic sau- 
sage machines, and refrigeration machinery. 

47. Belgium.—N. V. Necap (ship repairers) , 
43 Brouwersvliet, Antwerp, seeks purchase 
quotations for heat insulating materials and 
brickseal (refractories) . 

48. England.—.. E. Rosslyn, Ltd., 11 Argyle 
Street, London, W. 1., wishes to import Amer- 
ican printed silk dresses (misses’ sizes), 
priced from $4.75 to $18.75, from manufac- 
turers participating in Token-Import Plan. 
Firm also wishes to contact manufacturers of 
high-class men’s apparel. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

49. Germany.—Harder & de Voss (general 
importers), Alstertor 14-16 (24a), Hamburg 
1, seeks quotations for the following food- 
stuffs: cocoa and chocolate, spices, powdered 
milk, lard and margarine, olive oil, cocoa fat, 
dried fruits, tomato and fruit pulps, all kinds 
of fish preserves such as sardines in oil, 


(Continued on p. 42) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


WARTIME ECONOMIC CONTROLS CONTINUED 


The Commonwealth Parliament has passed 
legislation to continue during 1949 many 
forms of economic controls which came into 
force during the war and which have not 
yet been abolished or incorporated into per- 
manent legislation. The controls thus con- 
tinued for another year include: rationing 
of butter, tea, and petrol; control of articles 
in short supply, such as minerals, tin plate, 
cordage, fiber, jute goods, housing mate- 
rials, etc.; some features of marketing regu- 
lations; capital issues; interest rates, and 
certain wage-pegging provisions. In 1948 the 
Federal Government discontinued the ra- 
tioning of sugar, clothing, and meat, and 
turned over to the States control of prices, 
rents, and land sales. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 8, 1948.) 


NEWSPRINT RATIONING AND POOL 
ABANDONED 

Newsprint rationing in Australia, in effect 
since 1939, and the newsprint pool, in opera- 
tion since 1942, were to be abandoned on 
January 1, 1949, according to an announce- 
ment by the Prime Minister who stated that 
this action was being taken chiefly because of 
the increasing availability of newsprint from 
sterling and soft currency areas. However 
he indicated that imports from dollar areas 
would continue to be strictly controlled. It 
is understood that licenses will be approved 
for imports of about 40,000 long tons of news- 
print from dollar sources in 1949, while li- 
censes will be freely granted for imports from 
sterling and soft currency areas 


Bahamas, B.W. I. 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DURING DECEMBER 1948 


Trade in all lines was seasonably brisk 
during December and merchants report- 
ed a satisfactory Christmas volume with 
a high percentage of cash sales. In- 
ventories have been strengthened 
largely from sterling sources owing to 
rigid dollar restrictions, and appear to 
be fairly ample for the season’s require- 
ments. 

There were no commercial failures or 
business liquidations during the month, 
and no bills were protested. No changes 
in the credit terms of the Colony were 
reported and a good percentage of the 
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local import business continued to be on 
a cash or letter of credit basis. Dollar 
expenditures continued to be rigidly con- 
trolled through import regulations. Pur- 
chases from the United Kingdom Dolla: 
Pool in November 1948 amounted to 
$376,000 to make up a deficit of $336,000 
in United States and $40,000 in Canadian 
currency, respectively. 

Dating from December 7, all persons 
other than tourists, passengers in transit 


not remaining more than 24 hours in 
the Colony, residents of the United 
States returning after a visit to the 


Colony during which time they have not 
accepted employment or engaged in any 
trade or business in the Colony, and 
masters and crews of vessels or aircraft 
leaving the Colony for any destination 
outside the sterling area, are required to 
declare whether they have in their 
session any bank notes, postal orders 
gold, securities, or foreign currency. It 
was announced that of January 1 
all persons, except those exempted above 
will be required to declare upon arrival 
in the Colony whether they have in their 
possession any bank notes, postal orders 
gold, securities, or foreign currency. It 
was further announced that no person, 
unless so authorized by the Controller 
of Exchange, can conduct a foreign cur- 
rency account with any bank in the 
Colony, or draw on any bank in the 
Colony a check expressed in foreign cur- 
rency, and that no person may draw 
a check on a foreign bank payable to a 
resident of the sterling area unless such 
check is made payable in the first in- 
stance to an authorized dealer. 

Travelers’ checks payable in foreign 
currency may not be negotiated by any 
bank unless they be presented by the 
person to whom they were issued or en- 
dorsed in the first instance to an au- 
thorized dealer. 

Winter visitors began to arrive during 
the month and the hotels, all of which 
are in operation, reported satisfactory 
bookings for January. During the 
month Trans-Canada Airways began its 
regular biweekly service from Montreal 
and Toronto. On December 15, 1948 
Pan American Airways commenced a 
second daily flight leaving Miami at 
9:00 in the morning and departing from 
Nassau at 10:45 a. m. This company 


pos- 


as 















has announced that a third daily flight 
will be added on February 1, 1949, 
British South American Airways has also 
increased the number of scheduled 
flights to Nassau, and has arranged its 
schedule that passengers can leave 
Miami early in the morning, spend the 
day in the Bahamas, and return home 
the same evening. There would appear 
to be sufficient air transportation for the 
season, but to date it has not been pos- 
sible to arrange a passenger-boat service 
between Nassau and Miami. 

Construction work continued without 
interruption, and the housing situation 
showed a considerable improvement over 
last year. A decline has been reported 
in the demand for housing rentals; how- 
ever, there has been no indication of a 
reduction in prices. Real estate activity 
declined slightly although agents re- 
ported numerous inquiries. There con- 
tinued to be a recession in the demand 
from United Kingdom investors, al- 
though interest should be renewed dur- 
ing the winter months when an influx 
of English visitors is expected. 

A new canning plant capable of pro- 
ducing 600 cases a day went into opera- 
tion on December 1, 1948, at Three Bays 
Farm, Hatchet Bay, Eleuthera. This 
plant proposes to market its products in 
Barbados, Trinidad, Bermuda, and Nas- 
sau. At present it is engaged in canning 
solid tomatoes, juice, and paste. When 
the tomato season is over the plant will 
turn its attention to the pineapple crop 
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Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BOLIVIAN NATIONAL ECONOMIC COUNCIL 


REORGANIZED 


Council 
for its 


The Bolivian 
recognized and general rules 
operation were established by a Supreme 
Decree of December 18, published in El Com- 
ercio of December 19, 1948, according to 4 
report from the United States Embassy 4 
La Paz, dated December 22, 1948 

The duties of the reorganized Council, 
which will consist of the Ministers of Fi- 
nance and of Economy and 14 other repre- 
sentatives of governmental and quasi-gov- 
ernmental agencies, will be to study plans 
for instituting a more just and equitable 
distribution of wealth and to study and make 
proposals concerning monetary policies, tax- 
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ation, budget, and general fiscal matters. 
The members of the Council will serve for 
1 year beginning January 1, 1949, and are 
eligible for reelection, 

The new decree derogates Supreme Decree 
No. 889 of September 8, 1947, published in 
the La Paz press of September 17, by which 
the former Bolivian National Economic 
Council was created. The former Council, 
which consisted of six members and a legal 
consultant, resigned on September 4, 1948. 


New Export TAx ESTABLISHED ON TIN 


An additional tax of 1 cent per pound on 
fine tin exported from Bolivia (so long as the 
price of tin remains in excess of 90 cents per 

und) was established by an Executive De- 
cree of January 6, 1949, according to an air- 
gram of January 7 from the American Em- 
passy at La Paz. The proceeds from this tax 
are to be used for further work on the 
Cochabamba-Santa Cruz highway. Exclusive 
of this new tax, export taxes on Bolivian tin 
exceed 25 percent of the value of the ship- 
ment. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE CONTROL ABOLISHED ON IMPORTED 
HOES 


Imported hoes have been released from 
Brazilian price control, in accordance with 
Announcement No. 83 of November 16, 1948, 
of the Service for Licensing Clearance of Im- 
ported Products, published December 7, 1948, 
and reported under date of December 28 by 
the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 

The articles remaining subject to price 
control are: Caustic soda, industrial and do- 
mestic; soda ash; metallurgical coke; auto- 
mobiles; trailers; jeeps; platform trucks 
(cavalos mecanicos); tractors; and truck and 
bus chassis 

|For previous list of articles subject to 
price control, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of November 29, 1947.} 


REQUIREMENTS FOR MARKETING IMPORTED 
RouGH SEMIPRECIOUS AND PRECIOUS 
STONES 
Precious and semiprecious stones imported 

into Brazil in the rough may not be marketed 

or lapidated until they have been submitted 
by the importers for official appraisal, accom- 
panied by a bill of sale visaed by a Brazilian 

Consul in the country of origin, notice of cus- 

tomhouse clearance, and, if a prior import li- 

cense is required, documentary proof from 

the Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil that it has been issued. This regu- 
lation was contained in Circular No. 108, is- 
sued by the Brazilian Department of Internal 

Revenue and published December 21, 1948, 

according to a report of December 30 from 

the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 


British East Afric: 
Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DuRING First HALF oF 1948 


In general, economic conditions in 
British East Africa remained favorable 
during the first half of 1948. The supply 
Position of consumer goods showed im- 
Provement as a result of increased im- 
Ports, but shortages still persisted in re- 
spect of many types of goods. Despite 
the maintenance of price controls, prices 
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New Levy Imposed on Indo- 
nesian Imports and Exports 


The Director of the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute of Indonesia an- 
nounced the imposition of an 
import duty of one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent ad valorem effective January 
1, 1949, and an export duty of 
one-eighth of 1 percent ad valorem 
effective February 1, 1949. The 
new levy is intended to defray the 
expenses of the Institute. Since 
the method of imposing the levy is 
similar to that of the statistical 
duty, the new levy will in effect 
raise the former statistical duty 
from one-fourth of 1 percent to 
one-half of 1 percent ad valorem 
on imports and from one-fourth of 
| percent to three-eighths of 1 per- 
cent ad valorem on exports. 











continued to rise during the period. Eu- 
ropean immigration continued at an ac- 
celerated rate, alleviating to some extent, 
the shortage of skilled labor. Native 
labor, however, remained in short sup- 
ply, notwithstanding wage increases 
granted during the period. Building ac- 
tivity expanded, although the shortage 
of housing for both Europeans and na- 
tives remained acute. Agricultural con- 
ditions were reported as generally favor- 
able and the food situation showed 
steady improvement. 

The combined external trade of the 
four areas’ comprising British East 
Africa continued the upward trend reg- 
istered in the preceding year. The value 
of imports, however, exceeded that of ex- 
ports, leaving all territories with a sub- 
stantial trade deficit for the period under 
review. 

AGRICULTURE 

In general, indications were that 1948 
staple crop yields in British East Africa 
would prove favorable except for cotton 
and tea. This was primarily due to ade- 
quate, though erratic, rainfall. As of 
June 30, 1948, crop prospects for 1949 
were believed to be even more promising 
as a result of larger acreage and favor- 
able weather conditions for plantings in 
all territories. Data on the progress of 
the large-scale peanut and soya bean 
production schemes were not available, 
but it was reported that the schemes 
were not functioning as effectively as 
had been anticipated. 

Grains, feed, and cotton.—Preliminary 
estimates in midyear were that the 
1948 production of grains and feeds in 
British East Africa would be normal and 





‘These are Kenya Colony and Protectorate, 
Uganda Protectorate, Tanganyika Territory 
(Trusteeship), and Zanzibar Protectorate. 


approximately equal to the yield in 1947. 
Although the anticipated acreage yield 
for maize in Kenya was smaller in 1948, 
an estimated 10 percent increase in 
plantings was expected to offset lower 
yields. Production of ginned cotton in 
British East Africa for the 1947-48 crop 
year was estimated at 221,464 bales (of 
400 pounds each) or 20 percent lower 
than in the previous crop year 1946-47. 
The yield of ginned cotton in Uganda, 
the principal cotton producing territory 
in British East Africa, was estimated at 
168,000 bales, for the 1947-48 crop year, 
the second smallest crop since 1931. 
Current estimates for the 1948-49 sea- 
son, however, indicated a much larger 
yield. 

Sugar, coffee, and tea.—As of June 30, 
1948, the sugar crop in British East 
Africa was running well ahead of the 
1947 production. Actual output during 
the first six months of 1948 was 49,100 
tons, with the total yield for the year 
placed at 91,700 tons, as compared with 
74,000 tons produced in 1947. Likewise 
the 1948 coffee yield was expected to be 
considerably above the 1947 crop, with 
coffee exports for the first six months of 
1948, totalling 24,900 tons from Uganda, 
10,400 tons from Kenya and approxi- 
mately 6,500 tons from Tanganyika. On 
the other hand, tea production for the 
calendar year 1948 was expected to 
amount to 15,000,000 pounds for all of 
British East Africa, a figure 20 percent 
below that for 1947. 

Sisal.—During the first six months of 
1948, sisal production in British East 
Africa was 70,500 tons or 4,500 tons 
short of the expected figure. Estimates 
for the entire year placed British East 
Africa’s sisal output at 145,000 tons, 
which will be 9 percent above that pro- 
duced in 1947. The bulk purchase sisal 
contract with the United Kingdom Board 
of Trade, which was to have expired on 
June 30, 1948, was extended to Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, and a price increase of £10 
($40.30) per long ton was granted on all 
grades of sisal effective July 1, 1948.’ 

The Zanzibar clove production showed 
a marked increase during the first six 
months of 1948, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1947. Exports 
of clove for these periods, respectively, 
were as follows: 1948, 6,900 long tons, 
valued at £515,000; 1947, 4,800 long tons, 
valued at £357,000. 


MINING, MANUFACTURING, AND CONSTRUCTION 


Although data on mineral output were 
unavailable, increased exports of min- 
erals from British East Africa* during 


*Most of British East Africa’s cash crops 
remain under contract to the United King- 
dom Government. Under these “bulk pur- 
chase agreements” commodities are sold at 
fixed prices agreed upon periodically. 

Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika are the 
only mineral-producing territories in British 
East Africa. 
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the period under review, reflected ex- 


panded mining operations. Exports of 
gold from Tanganyika increased by 16 
percent to a total value of £230,397 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1948, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
1947; while those of Kenya increased by 
23 percent for a total value of £120,850. 
Uganda’s tin exports during the first six 
months of 1948 increased to 133 long 
tons, valued at £44,182, from 116 long 
tons, valued at £22,947 in the first six 
months of 1947. Tanganyika’s tin ex- 
ports, likewise, were higher in the first 
six months of 1948, as were shipments 
of metal alloy ore from Kenya and 
Uganda. On the other hand, exports of 
diamonds from Tanganyika, the only 
British East African diamond producing 
territory, declined slightly during the 
same period aggregating £316,325 as 
against £333,443 for the first six months 
of 1947. 

The development of the new lead mine 
at Mpanda, Western Province of Tan- 
ganyika continued and a pilot smelter 
plant was scheduled for completion by 
the end of 1948. Shipments to foreign 
markets from this mine were expected to 
commence early in 1949, but the volume 
of exports will depend upon the avail- 
ability of transportation facilities for 
hauling coal to the smelter at the mine 
and for carrying the refined metal to a 
port of departure. Progress in this re- 
spect has been reported to be slow, owing 
to shortages of labor and railway mate- 
rials. Other newly discovered mineral 
deposits, such as phosphate in Uganda, 
coal in Kenya and _ “several others 
throughout British East Africa were still 
in varying stages of exploration or ex- 
ploitation. An exception was Kenya’s 
new kyanite workings which produced a 
six months’ export total of 7,170 long 
tons valued at £29,735. 

Building and construction activities 
expanded during the period under re- 
view, but retarding influences were 
shortages of labor and materials. Urban 
areas have been tackling the housing 
problem energetically, however, and a 
number of private and public housing 
projects are under construction in Nai- 
robi, Mombasa, and Dar-es-Salaam. In 
addition, Kenya and Zanzibar have been 
planning the expansion of hotel accom- 
modations, while new road construc- 
tion programs are under consideration 
in Kenya and Tanganyika. Increased 
building activity has given impetus to 
the construction industry and several 
new construction firms were established 
in British East Africa during the first 
half of 1948. 

In the manufacturing field, the most 
significant development during the pe- 
riod under review was the enactment in 
Kenya and Tanganyika of legislation, 
identical with that enacted in Uganda 
at the end of 1947, under which all new 
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manufacturing enterprises in the terri- 
tories involved are made _ subject to 
license. The declared purpose of this 
uniform legislation is to coordinate the 
industrial development of these terri- 
tories on a rational basis. 


FOREIGN TRADE 

The total volume of visible trade for 
Kenya and Uganda (detailed trade sta- 
tistics for these two areas are not issued 
separately) for the first half of 1948 
reached a new peak; it rose 62.7 percent 
by value above the total comparable 
figure for 1947. For the first six months 
of 1948 imports totaled £21,574,000 and 
exceeded exports by £3,447,000. As in 
the preceding year, the United Kingdom 
was the largest customer of Kenya and 
Uganda, as well as their principal sup- 
plier, furnishing nearly one-half of their 
imports. The United States ranked sec- 
ond as a country of origin, with imports 
from this country valued at £1,847,000, or 
9 percent of Kenya and Uganda’s import 
trade during the period under review. 
On the other hand, the United States re- 
ceived only 4 percent of the exports of 
Kenya and Uganda during this period. 
Sisal and coffee continued to be the prin- 
cipal export items of Kenya, while raw 
cotton comprised the principal export 
item of Uganda, with coffee occupying 
second place. 

Tanganyika’s combined external trade 
increased 71 percent by value for the 
first five months of 1948 over that re- 
ported for the corresponding period of 
1947. Imports for the 1948 five months’ 
period totaled £8,209,000, and exports, 
including reexports, amounted to £6,320,- 
000, giving Tanganyika a trade deficit of 
£1,889,000 for this period. Sisal was by 
far the largest export item, comprising 
more than half of total exports by value. 
Coffee, raw cotton, gold, and diamonds 
foliowed after sisal in that order. Cot- 
ton piece goods remained the leading 
import item, followed by iron and steel 
manufactures and machinery. 

Total imports into Zanzibar for the 
first six months of 1948 were valued at 
£1,408,000, or 52 percent higher than 
those for the same period of 1947. Total 
exports, however, increased only slightly 
in value, amounting to £914,000—a figure 
only 2 percent above that for the cor- 
responding six months’ period of 1947, 
leaving Zanzibar an import balance of 
£494,000. Clove exports, valued at £515,- 
000, accounted for 56 percent of Zanzi- 
bar’s total exports during the period 
under review. Iron and steel manufac- 
tures, amounting to £236,000, consti- 
tuted the leading import, followed closely 
by cotton piece goods and foodstuffs. 





Of a total of 3,480 freight cars to be 
manufactured for Bizone Germany by 
Czechoslovakia, 75 were delivered at the 
border on November 3, 1948. 





British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INCREASE IN LICENSING OF 1949 IEFC 
QUOTAS 


Under date of December 9, 1948, the Brit. 
ish Guiana Controller of Supplies and Prices 
informed importers and agents that licenses 
for the importation of 50 percent of the 
quotas established for the first half of 1949 
for commodities under allocation by the In. 
ternational Emergency Food Council (IEFC) 
would be issued, and that applications for 
licenses will be received immediately. In a 
previous announcement (see FOREIGN Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY Of January 10, 1949) it was 
stated that only 25 percent of these quotas 
were to be licensed immediately 


RESTRICTIONS IMPOSED ON LICENSING Im- 
PORTS OF GARLIC FROM UNITED States 


In accordance with information received 
from the United States Consulate in George. 
town, British Guiana, dated December 27 
1948, the British Guiana Controller of Sup. 
plies and Prices announced under date of 
December 21, 1948, that no licenses would be 
issued for the importation of garlic from the 
United States, except on through bills of 
lading from Italy or the Netherlands, duly 
invoiced in sterling, c. i. f., Georgetown, at a 
ceiling price of 24 cents (British Guiana 8) 
equal to $0.84 U. S. currency). As garlic is 
now available from Italy and the Nether- 
lands, licenses will continue to be issued 
freely on imports from both of these coun- 
tries 


Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RENEWAL OF TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
ITALY 


The trade agreement between Bulgaria and 
Italy, which was signed on November 5, 1947 
and went into effect on December 20, 1947, for 
a period of one year, has been renewed for 
an additional period of one year in accord- 
ance with the provision in the agreement 
providing for tacit renewal each year unless 
denounced by either party with three 
months’ according to an Airgram 
from the American Embassy, Rome, Italy, 
dated December 30, 1948 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Febru- 
iry 14, 1948, for previous announcement. | 


notice, 


‘ 
Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK REPORT 


The Industrial Development Bank of Can- 
ada authorized $12,291,815 in loans to Cana- 
dian industrial enterprises during the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1948, according to 
its recently issued annual report. This was 
appreximately $2,400,000 less than authoriza- 
tions of the 1947 fiscal year but it brought 
to $39,027,624 the amount of loans, invest- 
ments and guarantees authorized since the 
bank commenced operations on November 1, 
1944 

While the bank reports that disbursements 
have been heavier during the year, repay- 
ments continue at a satisfactory rate and the 
amount of loans, investments, and guaranteés 
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outstanding as of September 30, 1948, is con- 
sidered well below lending resources, 
“The Bank’s loans are usually for capital 


assistance rather than for working funds and 


| extend over a period of several years in con- 


trast to the short-term loans typical in ordi- 
nary commercial banking. Since 1944 credit 
facilities have been extended to 586 Canadian 
qrms covering a wide variety of industrial 
operations, many quite new to the industrial 
economy of Canada. The Bank's operations 
follow fairly well the pattern of industrial 
development in Canada with the Provinces of 
quebec, Ontario, and British Columbia re- 
ceiving the greatest percentages of loans in 
that order. 

In submitting its annual report the Bank 
took occasion to comment on general Cana- 
gian economic conditions, It noted that the 
year ended September 30, 1948, was again 
marked with a very high level of Capital in- 
yestment in relation to the current material 
and labor resources of Canadian construc- 
tion and equipment industries. The report 
predicted that due to rising costs the dollar 
totals in all major categories of new capital 
investment would be higher in 1948 than it 
om in 1947, but so far as the physical rate of 
new capital investment in industry—i. e., 
manufacturing—is concerned, no increase 
over 1947 was observed. This, the Bank de- 
lared, May be due to the appearance of 
sme hesitation in the retail demand for 
certain nondurable consumer goods 
The combination of high cost of capital 
development and the state of the market for 
yarious types of consumers’ goods in which 
supply is tending to outstrip demand has 
made it desirable for the Bank to scrutinize 
applications for credit with ever-increasing 
care. Thus of the 391 applications for credit 


received in 1948, 159 were turned down, 
g9 were withdrawn, and only 143 were 
authorized 

The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of 


established to provide assist- 
ance mainly to small and medium sized 
enterprises which are demonstrably sound 
but which might not otherwise be able to get 
redit on reasonable terms and conditions 
The Bank is intended to supplement rather 
than compete with the activities of the 
hartered banks and other lending organiza- 
tions. It may lend to firms engaged in the 
manufacture processing or refrigeration of 
goods, the building of ships, or the generat- 
ing or distributing of electricity. The Bank 
is not empowered to make loans to primary 
industries such as farming or fishing; nor to 
trade or service establishments such as 
stores, garages, repair shops, theatres, etc 


Canada, Was 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TERMS OF CONFEDERATION WITH NEw- 


FOUNDLAND ANNOUNCED 


During the months of discussion and nego- 
uation which preceded the signing of the 
Canada-Newfoundland Confederation Agree- 
ment numerous questions of policy and ad- 
ministration were considered. Among the 
questions which have been settled and on 
which agreements have been reached those of 
particular interest to foreign traders are the 
Provisions that at the date of the union or 
a soon thereafter as practicable, Canada will 
take Over various Newfoundland services in- 
cluding Customs and Excise. It is contem- 
plated that, subject to confirmation by the 
Canadian Parliament, the Government of 
Newfoundland, and the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom, the union will become ef- 
fective April 1, 1949, and that effective that 
date Canadian tariff schedules, customs regu- 
lations, etc., including the emergency import 
controls, now effective in Canada under the 
Emergency Exchange Conservation Act, will 


January 31. 1949 





in 1947. 


soon as possible. 


ment of the legislation. 


also be obtained at the same address. 





Period for Registration of Claims for War Damage to American 
Property in Singapore and Federation of Malaya Extended 


The Department of Commerce has been informed that claims for war dam- 
age to American property in Singapore and the Federation of Malaya are 
being accepted for registration by the Malayan War Damage Claims Com- 
mission, although the time for registration of such claims officially expired 
American nationals who have not previously submitted claims to 
the Commission are advised to submit their claims to the Commission as 
Legislation is now being considered by the governments 
of Singapore and of the Federation of Malaya which would provide compen- 
sation for certain types of war damage to property. 
dicted whether the submission of late claims will be barred upon the enact- 


Claims should be addressed, for registration, to the Secretary, War Damage 
Claims Commission, Kuala Lumpur, Federation of Malaya. 


It cannot now be pre- 


Forms may 








become effective in Newfoundland exactly as 
elsewhere in Canada. In other words, goods 
which are prohibited or which may be im- 
ported only under a quota system into the 
other provinces of Canada, will be restricted 
entry into Newfoundland in the same man- 
ner. The Canadian Government has de- 
clared that it is not its intention to have 
import restrictions interfere with the normal 
operation of machinery and equipment and 
that no difficulty is foreseen in maintaining 
the importation into Newfoundland of spare 
parts and ancillary equipment already in 
Newfoundland. Cases of exceptional hard- 
ship in the consumer goods field will be dealt 
with on an individual basis. 

Inasmuch as the date of union is almost 
three months away, goods which have not 
been cleared prior to March 31, 1949, will be 


subject to the emergency import control 
regulations In view of this three-month 
advance notice the permission ordinarily 


granted for the entry of goods which were 
in transit on the effective date of control will 
not prevail. However, steps will be taken by 
the Canadian Government to prevent the 
shipment of prohibited or quota goods of 
foreign origin from Newfoundland to the 
other provinces of Canada after the date of 
confederation. 

Other agreement provisions call for the 
remittance of customs duties on imports of 
salt pork and salt beef from the United 
States when supplies of a suitable quality are 
not available in Canada. Arrangements will 
also be made to fill Newfoundland require- 
ments of evaporated milk from Canadian 
source. Such milk from the United States, 
which has heretofore supplied a great share 
of Newfoundland requirements, will be 
banned under the Canadian import controls 


ENRICHMENT OF FLOUR 


The Canadian Government will take such 
steps by way of amendment to the food and 
drug regulations, and otherwise as are neces- 
sary, to ensure that the standard of quality 
for flour prescribed under Newfoundland 
law will not be altered for a period of three 
years from the date of union. 


POWER OF NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES BOARD 
To SET QUOTAS FOR FISH FOR EXPORT 
This power, which is involved in the mar- 
keting operations of the Newfoundland 
Fisheries Board, will be retained as a market- 
ing function during the life of the Board. 
MARKET REPRESENTATIVES 
(a) The fish trade representatives of the 
Newfoundland Fisheries Board abroad (for 


which six positions exist and of which five 
are filled at present) will be continued as 
Board officials, and be paid out of funds 
voted for the Board during such time as the 
Board remains in operation. 

(b) The Department of Trade and Com- 
merce will absorb into the Canadian Trade 
Commissioner Service the two trade com- 
missioners in London and New York, at 
present responsible to the Newfoundland 
Department of National Resources. 


NEWFOUNDLAND FIsH Export TAX 


The export tax of 5 cents per quintal on 
the volume of fish exported from Newfound- 
land will be abolished at the date of union. 


FISH WRAPPERS AND PACKAGES 


Wrappers provided by purchasers in the 
United States for their supplies in Newfound- 
land will be dutiable after the date of union, 
but will also be eligible for the 99 percent 
draw-back on reexport as containers of fresh 
frozen fish. Efforts are being made to arrange 
for the continued use of export of the present 
stock of wrappers marked “Product of New- 
foundland.” 

Importation of printed wrappers of all 
kinds made from paper for domestic use is 
prohibited at the present time, but permits 
may be granted by the Department of Finance 
in cases where the United States importer 
insists on supplying his own wrapper for the 
goods purchased by him in Canada. There 
is no restriction, however, on the importa- 
tion of transparent wrappers or types of 
cardboard cartons or boxes usually used in 
the fish trade. These wrappers and contain- 
ers are also eligible for the 99 percent draw- 
back on reexport as containers of fresh frozen 
fish 


~ . 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated January 7, 1949) 


Passage by the Chilean Congress of a 
balanced fiscal budget for 1949 and re- 
lease to the press of new foreign-ex- 
change budget figures that promised in- 
creased exchange income for 1949, 
marked the closing days of 1948. A great 
deal of time and effort was devoted to 
improving Chile’s domestic fiscal situa- 
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tion and its credit standing abroad. 
Progress was also made in renovating 
existing industrial plants and in build- 
ing up basic economic resources such as 
hydroelectric power, visible petroleum re- 
sources, and the steel industry. There 
was a comfortable self-sufficiency in the 
production of wheat, an increase in coal 
production, and a gradual rebuilding of 
trade patterns with Western European 
countries. Production of Chile’s princi- 
pal export, copper, was expected to be 
slightly in excess of the 1947 total, but 
nitrate production will probably be down 
a little. 

A favorable balance in merchandise 
trade of about $50,000,000 was expected 
in 1948. Exports for the period Janu- 
ary—November 1948 inclusive amounted 
to 1,437,600,000 gold pesos and imports 
to 1,195,900,000 pesos—representing in- 
creases of 17.2 and 2.8 percent respec- 
tively over the trade of the corresponding 
period of 1947. As of November 30, 1948, 
exports totaled 4,652,558 metric tons and 
imports 1,946,724 metric tons. 

The Santiago press, while hailing the 
year’s achievements, pointed out that 
inflation had been slowed rather than 
halted, and some papers advocated a 
freezing of wages and salaries. Although 
an increase of nearly 30 percent in redis- 
counts with the Central Bank during the 
month of December was largely seasonal, 
it was indicative because it was substan- 
tially greater, both absolutely and in 
terms of percentages, than the seasonal 
increase at the end of 1947. Recent 
increases in the salary levels of public 
and private employees, together with 
larger crop financing and a larger for- 
eign-trade movement were expected to 
require an expanded credit and money 
supply during 1949. 

Displeasure at the increasing tax bur- 
den, particularly with regard to in- 
creases of real-estate taxes, was evident 
as the year closed. 

The opening of the summer buying 
and Christmas shopping seasons, and in- 
creased funds in the hands of salaried 
workers from annual bonuses paid by the 
Government and by many industries re- 
sulted in improved retail trade during 
December. Although the actual physi- 
ca] volume of goods sold was reported as 
only slightly higher than in December 
1947, Santiago department stores calcu- 
late the monetary value of such sales as 
about 20 percent greater. 

As the result of an increase in the size 
of the foreign-exchange budget, a higher 
American steel export quota for Chile, 
and the likelihood that more machinery 
will be available, the feeling in importing 
and industrial circles was cheerful. 
Prospects in the building trade were un- 
certain because of attempts to introduce 
legislation limiting rental increases de- 
spite the higher tax burden. 
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Because of delays in ocean shipments 
resulting from the strike in the United 
States, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil extended outstanding 1948 import 
permits on goods of United States origin, 
which were to have expired on December 
31, until February 28, 1949. A $3,000,000 
payment on 1947 commercial arrears, in 
the form of nitrate bills, was distributed 
early in January 1949. The intermittent 
shortage of “banking rate’’ dollars was 
completely remedied at the year’s end. 

Procurement of a sufficient supply of 
meat continued to be the number one 
food problem and a serious political prob- 
lem, too. The situation threatened to 
become acute in November when Argen- 
tina announced that it would discontinue 
supplying cattle on the hoof, alleging 
“technical reasons” and an increase in 
its own consumption. But by the end of 
the month Argentina had consented to 
ship up to 250,000 head annually at a 
landed price increase of around 43 per- 
cent. Since Chile had set a figure of 
$18,000,000 for its livestock imports in 
1949, it announced that it could purchase 
only the number obtainable for that 
sum, probably around 150,000 at the new 
price. Officials declared fish supplies 
will be increased and the local livestock 
industry resolutely fostered to make 
Chile less dependent on livestock imports. 
The extent to which frozen mutton will 
be shipped abroad was still undecided. 

Agricultural prospects were good to ex- 
cellent for all field crops, fruits, and 
vegetables. The somewhat later-than- 
normal seeding of spring crops was over- 
come by good growing conditions and 
ample supplies of irrigation water in the 
central and northern Zones and by rain- 
fall in the South. The wheat harvest, 
which was under way in January, was 
expected to be nearly 4 percent above 
last year’s large production, and early 
forecasts place the barley and oats crops 
at 8.9 percent and 7.4 percent, respec- 
tively, higher than a year ago. 

No troublesome agricultural surplus 
existed at the end of the year with the 
exception of wine, recent sales of wheat 
to Peru having cleaned up the small ex- 
cess stocks of that cereal. 

Chile’s labor situation remained quiet 
in December. No significant strikes oc- 
curred, but demands of coal miners for 
40 percent wage increases were not re- 
solved. The Chilean Congress granted 
Government employees a year-end bonus 
equivalent to 1 month's wage and has un- 
der consideration a bill for an over-all 
permanent wage increase of about 20 
percent to become effective during 1949. 
Family allowances and other benefits 
would be substantially increased. It 
does not seem likely that the labor sit- 
uation will become critical during the 
first few months of 1949. 

The official cost-of-living index showed 
a decrease of 0.6 percent during Novem- 





ber, the last month for which data are 
available, whereas, the wholesale price 


index increased 0.5 percent during the | 





same period. Pending price and rent | 


increases and a 15 percent average jn. 
crease of passenger and freight rates on 
the Chilean Railways effective January 
1 are expected to cause an early resump. 
tion of the upward trend in the index. 

Instruments of ratification of the 
United States-Chile Bilateral Air Trans. 
port Agreement were exchanged on De. 
cember 30 by official representatives of 
both Governments. A_ Bilateral Air 
Transport Agreement between Chile ang 
Argentina was signed at Santiago on De. 
cember 14, 1948, in which the reciproca| 
rights of Chilean and Argentine aircraft. 
when in service within each other's ter. 
ritory, were set forth. The rights of 
air lines of third countries were not 
affected. 

The Fomento Corporation has ap. 
nounced that 17 new factories will be 
erected near the site of the Pacific Stee] 
Plant at San Vicente. Included among 
these are two brick plants, a Carbide 
plant, sulfuric-acid plant, railway. 
equipment factory, wire factory, and an 
agricultural-machinery plant. Approx- 
imately 28,000 workers are expected to be 
employed in these industries in addition 
to the steel-plant workers 

The Petroleum Service of the Fomento 
Corporation has announced that a pre- 
liminary production test on Springhill 
Well No. 16, was successful. Two rigs 
are now working in the discovering field 
and one is working in San Sebastian, 100 
kilometers to the southeast. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RATIONING OF CERTAIN TIRES 
REESTABLISHED 


new second-class 
tires, sizes 32 x 6, 34 x 7, 825 x 20, 900 x 20, 
1,000 x 20, 1,100 x 20, and 1,100 x 24, Was 
reestablished in Chile .by Decree No. 8218 of 
December 7, 1948, published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 24, 1948, according to 
a report from the American Embassy at San- 
tiago, dated December 30, 1948. This decree 
differs from previous tire-rationing decrees 
in that it provides that the Office of Price 
Control may authorize tire purchases upon 
presentation, by the prospective purchaser 
of documents which prove ownership of the 
vehicle for which the tires are intended, 
and the owner's identity. Heretofore, it was 
necessary for the owner to justify the pur- 
chase of tires 

|See items in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 17, November 15, and December 20 
1948, which announced the reestablishment 
of rationing of inner tubes and the subse- 
quent suspension of rationing of certain 
classes of tires and tubes.] 


Rationing of used and 


MAXIMUM SELLING PRICE OF BINDER 
TWINE INCREASED 
The maximum factory selling price of 
binder twine in Chile, made by the Sociedad 
Industrial de Los Andes, S. A., from imported 
fibers for the 1948/1949 harvest season, Was 
fixed at 1,681.30 Chilean paper pesos F. O. B 
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loading station at San Felipe for each 46 net 
kilograms, by Decree No. 4056, of December 9, 
1948, and published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 18, 1948, according to a report from 
the American Embassy at Santiago, dated 
December 30, 1948. 

The increase in price for this season’s 
harvest twine was based on an average 56.34 
percent increase in the cost of imported 
fibers in 1948 compared to the fiber cost in 
1947, and an increased mill operating expense 
of 12.2 percent in the Los Andes plant during 
the same period. The maximum factory 
selling price of domestic binder twine during 
the 1947/1948 harvest season had been fixed 
at 1,275 Chilean paper pesos. 

While the new decree specifically fixes the 
selling price for the binder twine made by 
the Sociedad Industrial de Los Andes, S. A, 
from imported sisal fibers, it is presumed that 
the same price will again be applied to the 
product of the Sociedad Agricola e Industrial 
Formio Chilena following the precedents of 
former years. 

Exchange for the procurement of foreign 
fibers, and the payment of duties and taxes, 
is purchasable at the banking rate of 43.10 
Chilean paper pesos per United States dollar 
The new selling price at this rate of exchange 
works out at $0.3846 per pound of twine. 

Binder twine was declared an article of 
prime necessity by Chilean Supreme Decree 
No. 1383 dated December 1, 1944. Conse- 
quently, all imported and domestic binder 
twine sold in the country has been subject to 
governmental price control since that date. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


SALES OF GOLD AND SILVER RESUMED UNDER 
NEW REGULATIONS 


According to information received from 
the American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
the public sale of gold and silver under new 
regulations was resumed on January 5, fol- 
lowing suspension of these sales on Decem- 
ber 24, 1948, because of a buying panic and 
resultant disorders. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, January 10, 1949, page 15.) 

The price of gold remains at 1,000 gold 
yuan per ounce (US$50 at the pegged official 
rate of GY20 equals US$1) plus the previ- 
ously introduced deposit of 1,000 gold yuan, 
which latter is refundable after one year. Of 
importance under the new regulations is the 
provision for the additional payment of an 
equalization fee based on the Central Bank's 
current rate for overseas remittances. This 
innovation marks an attempt to curb black 
market operations in gold and at the same 
time to stabilize the market by recalling idle 
capital from the money market in a final 
measure to stem inflation and rising com- 
modity prices 

In calculating the equalization fee the 
selling price per ounce of gold—-US$50—is 
multiplied by the overseas remittance rate. 
There is then subtracted therefrom the sum 
of the original sales price plus the required 
deposit, a total of GY2,000. Thus, for ex- 
ample, if the overseas remittance rate is 
GY120 to US$1, the equalization fee accord- 
ingly would be GY4,000 calculated as follows: 
50 x 120 — 2,000 — 4,000 

The new regulations require that the de- 
posit, the official price, and the equalization 
fee be handed over to the banks on the same 
date application forms are issued. Banks 
will appoint a date, after a seven-day period, 
for the collection of the gold purchased. The 
public, as heretofore, will be permitted to 
purchase one ounce of gold every three 
months. 


January 31, 1949 
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The significant feature of the new equali- 
zation fee is its flexibility, as the principal 
contributing factor to the economic failure 
of the initial sale of gold and accompany- 
ing disorders was the black-market price 
(GY6,000) versus the public gold price of 
GY2,000 per ounce. 

Official consular sources report, however, 
that the formula adopted on January 5 to 
equalize the black-market and public price of 
gold have already appeared doomed to early 
failure, as on the next day, January 6, the 
black-market price of gold quickly advanced 
to GY8,000 per ounce. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSE REQUIRED FOR ALL IMPOR- 
TATIONS REGARDLESS OF VALUE 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported that, until further notice, all im- 
portations into Colombia, regardless of value, 
require an import permit. This includes 
catalogs, advertising literature, books, maga- 
zines, and so forth. 

This requirement is expected to be en- 
forced until the new Board of Directors of 
Exchange Control, established by Law 90 of 
1948, issues appropriate instructions. Pack- 
ages containing printed matter now being 
received in Colombian customs houses are 
being held or made subject to many weeks’ 
delay, unless they are covered by an im- 
port permit. 

| Notre: These regulations supersede all pre- 
vious regulations to the contrary, including 
those published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 23, 1948. Holders of 
Volume 4, No. 4, of the International Refer- 
ence Service entitled “Preparing Shipments 
to Colombia” may wish to revise their copies 
accordingly. | 


‘ e 
Costa Rica 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty PLACED ON CACAO 


312, dated December 26 and 
published in La Gaceta of Costa Rica of 
December 29, 1948, places a 3 percent ad 
valorem export duty on cacao, according to 
Despatch No. 640, December 29, 1948, from 
the United States Embassy at San Jose. The 
duty is based on the price of the product 
delivered to the point of embarkation, and 
will not be collected if the price falls below 
100 colones per quintal of 46 kilograms 
($17.857 U. S. currency per 101.2 lbs.). The 
current price, F. O. B. Limon, is $0.32 per 
pound for machine-dried cacao and $0.30 for 
the sun-dried product (U.S. currency). 


EXPORT 


Decree No. 


EKeuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated January 7, 1949) 


The previously reported project to 
create a National Institute for the De- 
velopment of Production in Ecuador (see 
airgram in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of December 27, 1948) was approved dur- 
ing December by the National Economic 
Council, and President Plaza offered it as 
the keystone of his 1949 program in a 


New Year’s Day address. Under the con- 
trol of the Institute, credit for agricul- 
ture and industry will be provided by the 
existing system of Development Banks, 
and technical planning and the financing 
of new ventures will be provided by a 
newly created Development Corporation. 
The Institute will have at its disposition 
the proceeds of the existing 5 sucre per 
dollar surtax on permits for the importa- 
tion of articles considered useful but not 
essential (List B—for which necessary 
foreign exchange is made available at the 
official rate) and those considered lux- 
uries (List C—fer which foreign ex- 
change must be purchased by importers 
in the free market) , an income estimated 
at 60,000,000 sucres annually. Since the 
emergency decree which created the 
stabilization surcharge of 5 sucres per 
dollar is due to expire in June of 1949, it 
will presumably be extended and the 
present system of import controls con- 
tinued. Among the ventures which the 
Development Corporation will consider 
for 1949 are the development of the fish- 
ing and fish-canning industry, the manu- 
facture of cement, the establishment of 
cooperative farm machinery centers, and 
the encouragement of tourist travel to 
Ecuador. 

In addition to the creation of the In- 
stitute the government’s program for 
increased production calls for the redis- 
tribution of land among small farmers; 
the encouragement of a population move- 
ment from the cities to the country; and, 
more concretely, the distribution of bet- 
ter cotton seed, the improvement of rice 
strains to enable Ecuador to remain per- 
manently a producer in the world rice 
market, the introduction of hybrid corn 
and better yielding wheat, the replant- 
ing of cocoa plantations, the establish- 
ment of livestock breeding stations, and 
the study of soil conservation and re- 
forestation projects. Road construction 
and maintenance are to be continued, 
and several railroad and _ irrigation 
projects wil be investigated. In line with 
his emphasis on production, President 
Plaza recommended the reorganization 
of the educational system to offer more 
practical and more diversified training. 

The budget on which the program for 
1949 is founded is substantially larger 
than that of the previous year. It is 
hoped that immediate benefits in in- 
creased production anticipated from 
some measures plus improved collections 
of taxes, customs duties, and national 
monopoly profits will bring income and 
expenditure into approximate balance. 

Final annual shipments of rice avail- 
able for export were delayed, and by 
mid-December the excess of sales over 
purchases had increased to over a mil- 
lion dollars. About 9,000 metric tons 
of rice were shipped in the last days of 
the year, however, and the anticipated 
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receipts of about $2,000,000 are expected 
to bring the Bank’s foreign exchange 
transactions into near balance. 

The strength of the Central Bank's 
foreign exchange position has made pos- 
sible a number of changes in the lists of 
importable merchandise. Numerous pre- 
served, dried, and fancy foodstuffs, 
various musical instruments and dry 
goods which had previously been denied 
admittance have been added to List C 
of luxury imports. Cement, trucks of 
three tons capacity or more, tires, and 
analytic microscopes have been trans- 
ferred from List B of useful imports to 
the A List of essential imports. Pianos, 
which were not previously importable, 
have been added to List B. Wire screen- 
ing continues on List A but is now ad- 
mitted duty-free. 

As a result of action by the Central 
Bank all Ecuadoran import permits will 
include the arbitration clause approved 
at the Seventh Pan American Conference 
at Montevideo in 1933, and Ecuadoran 
firms will presumably bind themselves to 
submit commercial disputes to arbitra- 
tion in accordance with the rules of the 
Inter-American Commission of Com- 
mercial Arbitration. To prevent fraudu- 
lent declarations on Ecuadoran consular 
invoices and consequent ioss of revenue, 
the Central Bank has announced that 
it will open an office in New York City. 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM THE U.S. EMBASSY 
AT SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated January 11, 1949) 


Business conditions in E] Salvador are 
described by local merchants as only 
fair. The Christmas trade was reported 
to have been considerably less than last 
year, although in view of the uncertain 
political situation which existed at the 
time, most businessmen were prepared 
for an even smaller volume of sales. Im- 
porters have been buying cautiously for 
the past six months and will probably 
continue to do so for some time to come. 
Stocks of merchandise, especially dry 
goods, are high. Construction materials 
appear to be available in adequate vol- 
ume to support the continuing heavy de- 
mand of the building trade. However, 
importers state that this is chiefly due 
to supplies from Europe and a trend is 
discernible toward increasing Salvadoran 
imports of construction iron, hand tools, 
and certain items of machinery from Bel- 
gium, Sweden, and Great Britain. 

Local commercial banks report collec- 
tions generally satisfactory, the revolu- 
tion having had no significant. effect. 
Sight drafts are met with fair prompti- 
tude, although as is customary, many 
Salvadoran firms postpone payment of 
drafts until arrival of the merchandise. 
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While acreage planted to cotton was 
about 15 percent lower than in the pre- 
vious year, the 1948-49 crop, which is 
now about one-third picked, is expected 
to exceed last year’s record production 
of 20,570 bales (of 500 pounds). The 
Cotton Growers Cooperative has an- 
nounced that it estimates production 
this year will be somewhere between 
22,300 and 24,300 bales. Production is 
almost entirely of Delta Pine 14. The 
expected increased yield this year is at- 
tributed largely to improved insect con- 
trol and more favorable weather condi- 
tions. About 70 percent of the lint pro- 
duced so far has been running strict 
middling or better. About 50 percent of 
the cotton produced will probably be 
consumed by local mills with the ex- 
portable surplus going almost entirely to 
neighboring Central American countries. 
Most of the export cotton has already 
been committed. In previous years the 
cottonseed has been consumed by local 
pressers, but this year, because of the 
competition from the larger sesame crop, 
some difficulty may be encountered in 
disposing of the cottonseed production 
which is expected to approximate 9,000 
short tons. As much as half of this fig- 
ure may, therefore, be available for 
export. 

According to preliminary estimates, 
the sesame seed crop this year will be 
at least 200,000 quintals with upwards 
of 125,000 quintals ‘approximately 6,339 
short tons) available for export. A con- 
tract was recently closed for an ECA- 
financed shipment of 46,000 quintals of 
sesame seed to Austria. Exports of this 
product during the first nine months of 
1948 totaled slightly than 90,000 
quintals (of 46 kilograms). The plant- 
ing of Venezuelan types of sesame seed 
has been largely responsible for the in- 
creased crop. 

The sugar crop, delayed this year by 
the unseasonal rains, began just before 
Christmas at most of the country’s sugar 
centrals. Movement of the cane to the 
mills was, in some cases, slowed up by 
shortage of labor and limited internal 
transportation facilities, since the sugar 
growers must compete for these services 
with the important coffee crop. 

For the first time in many years, the 
coffee crop has matured almost simul- 
taneously in all sections of the country. 
Transportation and milling facilities 
were severely taxed during the last half 
of December, but the hump had been 
passed by the end of the year. Coffee 
pickers have come in large numbers from 
Guatemala and Honduras, and there is 
no serious shortage of labor. Coffee 
growers around Santa Ana and the west- 
ern part of the country have reported 
record yields. However, a normal crop is 
reported in the central section, while the 
crop in eastern El] Salvador has been ad- 
versely affected by the late rains and is 


less 





expected to be below normal. 


Produc. 
tion is still being estimated at Slightly 
over 900,000 bags ‘of 69 kilograms) 
During the calendar year 1948, 848 572 
bags of coffee were exported from R 


Salvador. Prices paid in December fo; 
Salvadoran coffees ranged between $29.00 
(U.S. Currency) and $31.75 f. 0. b. Salva. 
doran port. Stocks in ports on December 
31, 1948, totaled 24,219 bags. 

The de facto government which as. 
sumed control on December 14 has de. 
cided to continue last year’s budget, at 
least through January, while it works oyt 
its own spending plan for the new year 
The original 1948 budget called for ex. 
penditures of over 57,000,000 colones. 

As of December 31, the Central Reserye 
Bank of El Salvador had a balance op 
hand of $14,509,769.06 in gold and $15. 
204,010 ‘U. S. Currency) in foreign ex. 
change. Its gold reserve against bills in 
circulation and other sight obligations 
stood at 47.2 percent ‘(legal reserve re. 
quirement is 25 percent). Total gold and 
exchange on hand actually represented 
an increase of $450,000 (U. S. Currency) 
over figures at the end of 1947. While 
final figures for the year have not yet 
been tabulated, all indications point to 
1948 exports and imports surpassing the 
1947 record. During the first nine 
months of 1948, imports into El Salvador 
were valued at 77,655,289 colones and ex- 
ports totaled 95,974,868 colones, while for 
the entire year 1947, imports had totaled 
92,331,574 colones and exports 100,146,951 
colones. (1 quintal equals 101.4 pounds.) 


Fiji Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS TARIFF REVISED 


The schedule of duties leviable on imports 
in Fiji has been revised effective from No- 
vember 23, 1948, by a legislative measure 
published in the supplement to the Fiji 
Royal Gazette of November 26, 1948. 

The description and numerical listing of 
many tariff items in the new schedule were 
rearranged. Changes in duty rates were 
downward for the most part, although mod- 
erate increases were made in the duty rates 
on certain classes of goods, notably alcoholic 
beverages and products. Major 
classes of goods affected by the reduced duty 
rates were foodstuffs and electrical, mining 
industrial, and agricultural machinery 

Noteworthy new rates of duty are as fol- 
lows (old rates are given in parentheses) 
Grains, bacon and hams, free (British pref- 
erential rate)—-20 percent (general rate) ad 
valorem (20-40 percent); dried fruit, free- 
10 percent ad valorem (20-30 percent); but- 
ter, free—-l1 pence per pound (2.3 pence), 
condensed milk, free—*%, pence or 20 petr- 
cent ad valorem (1-134 pence or 20-40 per- 
cent); agricultural implements and ma- 
chinery, dairying, and various types of elec- 
trical and industrial machinery, free—15 per- 
cent ad valorem (7!,-221!4 percent); mining 
machinery, free—10 percent ad valorem (7'4- 
17', percent) 

Fiji has a two-column customs tariff, pro- 
viding for preferential rates on imports from 
British Commonwealth sources, and gener- 
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ally higher duty rates on imports trom all 
other countries. 

Revised rates of import duties applying on 
specific commodities in Fiji are available on 
request to the British Commonwealth 
Branch, Areas Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 


Finland 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. LEGATION 
AT HELSINKI 


(Dated December 16, 1948) 


- 


Although the question of reducing Fin- 
nish prices on pulp and paper to meet 
United States sales resistance has been 
discussed, trade sources believe that 
prices will not be lowered during the first 
quarter of 1949. 

The electric supply situation was im- 
proved by heavy rains during the past 
few weeks. 

ECONOMIC CONTROLS 


Despite the $10,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank loan for the wood-processing in- 
dustries in early November, Finland’s 
shortage of dollars began to approach 
the critical stage during November; be- 
cause exports to the United States dur- 
ing the third and fourth quarter did not 
meet expectations. A shortage of ster- 
ling developed also from purchases in 
sterling of Polish coal and coke (‘total 
coal and coke imports during the first 
eleven months of 1948 were 2,200,000 
tons, compared to 1,500,000 tons for all of 
1947). These shortages of exchange re- 
sulted in tighter control import 
licenses, as well as an extension of com- 
pensation-type transactions from mar- 
ginal to basic exports. There were indi- 
cations, however, that restrictions on the 
amount of Finnish currency travelers 
may bring into or take from Finland 
would be eased considerably after the 
first of the year. 

Controls were removed in November 
from sale of tires and foreign liquors. 
The Government announced that it was 
also considering the possibility of re- 
moving in the near future, controls on 
tobacco, office machinery, and coal. 

By contrast the Government an- 
nounced its intention of requesting the 
Diet to extend through 1949 the Eco- 
nomic Powers Act giving its authority to 
control prices, rents, rationing, wages, 
foreign trade, foreign exchange, etc. 


over 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A new commodity exchange agree- 
ment has been signed with Denmark. It 
provides for Finnish exports of ceramics, 
wood products, and machinery to a value 
of $11,900,000 and Danish exports of 
food products, electrical equipment, and 
Machinery to a value of $10,900,000. 
The agreement supplements the one of 
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last March and extends its validity to 
May 1, 1949. 

A supplementary agreement was also 
reached with France. This expands the 
value of trade under the current agree- 
ment, which terminates in April 1949, to 
14 (from 9) billion francs. France will 
deliver additional quantities of textiles, 
electrical and other machinery, and iron 
and steel products against increased de- 
liveries of Finnish forest products. 

A trade agreement with Norway for 
1949 was drawn up but has not yet been 
approved by the Norwegian Govern- 
ment. The value is about same as in the 
the previous agreement. Finland ex- 
ports will include wood and paper prod- 
ucts, pulp, timber, and iron and steel 
products; Norway will supply whale oil, 
herring, nitrates, aluminum, iron and 
steel products, and a variety of other 
products. During the past year the bal- 
ance of trade ran heavily in Norway’s 
favor. 

Finland has concluded a trade agree- 
ment with Canada. Negotiations were 
begun with Belgium and with the 
U. S. S. R. concerning annual trade 
agreements—and with Poland concern- 
ing expansion of the existing agreement 
and prices for the supplementary coal 
agreement concluded last June. 


SUNDRY NOTES 


The Government tax bill, reducing 
workers’ taxes by 10 percent, was passed 
by the Diet. It was amended to include 
farmers and fishermen despite the Gov- 
ernment’s objection. 

The strike at the Arabia porcelain 
factory finally came to its official demise 
with no gains for the workers. A threat- 
ened strike of janitors was averted, and 
the wave of strikes seemed to have end- 
ed for the time being. Some concern 
was expressed about unemployment this 
winter, especially in the timber industry 
in the North, but the number of unem- 
ployed registering at the labor ex- 
changes was negligible. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


POSTAGE RATES REDUCED FOR “U.S. A. GIFT 
PARCELS” TO FRANCE 


Effective January 6, 1949, a further reduc- 
tion of 4 cents per pound will be made in 
the postage rate on relief parcels, as defined 
in Order No. 37824, dated June 26, 1948, 
addressed for delivery in continental France 
(including Monaco) by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s Order No. 39463 of December 28, 1948, 
published in the Postal Bulletin (Washing- 
ton) of December 30. (For text of Order No. 
37824 see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 
10, 1948, under heading “‘General’’.) 

This reduction is possible by reason of 
agreement between the French Postal Ad- 
ministration and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration to waive the terminal credits 


normally charged the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment on parcel-post packages. 

On and after January 6, 1949, the postage 
rate on “U. S. A. Gift Parcels” for France 
(including Monaco) will be 6 cents per pound 
or fraction. 


IMPORT DUTIES SUSPENDED ON SPECIFIED 
PRODUCTS; REAPPLIED ON CERTAIN Bou- 
RETTE YARNS 


The collection of import duties has been 
temporarily suspended in France and in Al- 
geria on the following products (French 
tariff numbers in parentheses), by an order 
of December 2, 1948, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of December 4 and effective 
from October 17, 1948: 

(Ex 558) Rennets; 

(Ex 690) Chemical preparations not spec- 
ified or included elsewhere, including fire- 
proof compositions with a base of carbonate 
of magnesium and of asbestos and mixtures 
of metallic carbides, with or without metals, 
compressed by means of a binder and pre- 
sented in the form of thin slabs, sticks, etc., 
in an unworked state; 


(700 H) Acrylic and methacrylic deriva- 
tives; 
(700 I) Polyvinal carbides; 


(715 C) Textile yarns impregnated with 
nonvulcanized rubber. 

Also by the same order, effective Decem- 
ber 4, 1948, import duties previously sus- 
pended, have been reapplied on (910) bou- 
rette yarns, pure or mixed, put up for retail 
sale. Goods shipped directly to the import- 
ing territory before December 4, and declared 
for consumption in the importing territory, 
continue to benefit by the previous suspen- 
sion of import duty. 

The provisions of the above order of De- 
cember 2, 1948, are applicable (insofar as the 
rates of the French metropolitan tariff apply) 
in Algeria on the same conditions as in 
metropolitan France. 

{For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 31, June 5, 
December 20 and 27, 1948, and January 3, 
1949.] 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT AND ExporT LICENSING REQUIRE- 
MENTS AMENDED 


The necessity of obtaining import or ex- 
port permits for trade between Indochina 
and France and the African territories of 
the French Union has been abolished by 
Order No. 172/2162 of June 20, 1948, published 
in the Journal Officiel de l’Indochine of 
November 4, 1948. Moreover, exemptions 
have also been extended to certain products 
coming from or going to any country. These 
include small noncommercial parcel-post 
packages valued at less than 200 piasters (1 
piaster equals US$0.07944 at the official rate 
of exchange); gifts to the Red Cross and other 
recognized organizations; personal effects of 
travelers; automobiles and other vehicles 
temporarily imported under bond; merchan- 
dise imported by consular officers; and simi- 
lar types of imports and exports. 

Temporarily, however, the following prod- 
ucts remain under control and require 
licensing for shipment to any destination: 
paddy, rice, and derivatives; maize and 
products thereof; cattle feed; tapioca; pea- 
nuts and peanut oil; copra nuts or oil; cot- 
ton, rubber, and kapok seeds or oils; lard 
and margarine; precious and semi-precious 
stones (zircons); precious metals and prod- 
ucts thereof of local manufacture. 
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French North 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


BANQUE DE L’ALGERIE’S RIGHT To ISSUE 
PAPER CURRENCY RENEWED 

The privilege of the Banque de 1l’Algerie 
of issuing paper currency for circulation in 
Tunisia was renewed by a convention of April 
19, 1948, and by a decree of August 5, both 
published in the Journal Officiel of Tunisia 
on August 10. 

The present convention is effective for 15 
years but is automatically renewable for a 
further period of 10 years, unless denounced 
by either party one year prior to the expira- 
tion of the 15-year period. 

The Bank henceforth will be known as the 
“Banque de l’Algerie et de la Tunisie,”’ and 
the Tunisian government receives without 
payment 7,500 shares of the Bank’s stock 
with all rights attached thereto. In addi- 
tion, non-interest-bearing advances, hereto- 
fore limited to 34,000,000 francs, have been 
increased to 500,000,000 francs; and an addi- 
tional 200,000,000 francs may be made avail- 
able to banking institutions in Tunisia. 

Beginning January 1, 1948, bank notes of 
the institution were exempted from the 
stamp tax. The Bank has agreed to with- 
draw its 5-franc paper currency. This will 
permit Tunisia to mint its own metal cur- 
rency and to realize a substantial profit 
therefrom. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


1948 FOREIGN TRADE OF BIZONE SHOWS 
MARKED RECOVERY 


The year 1948 was a period of rapid 
recovery for Bizonal foreign trade, ac- 
cording to a Joint Export-Import Agency 
press release of January 4, 1949. Cur- 
rent exports are moving at the rate of 
about $800,000,000 per year, or over 3.5 
times the rate attained about the middle 
of 1947. Total imports in 1948 are esti- 
mated at about $1,400,000,000, compared 
with about $860,000,000 in 1947. In 1947, 
Bizonal exports were sufficient to pay 
for only about one-fourth of total im- 
ports, while in 1948 exports were equal 
to nearly one-half of the value of the 
larger volume of imports. 

Imports of food and other essentials 
paid for by U. S. and British taxpayers 
amounted to about $800,000,000 in 1947 
and to about $1,000,000,000 in 1948. 

During 1948 several important new 
trade agreements were negotiated and 
some of the older agreements renegoti- 
ated to provide for a substantially higher 
volume of trade. Thus prospects for a 
continued increase of trade are bright. 

Toward the end of 1948 JEIA’s export 
procedures were revised and simplified 
to handle the increased trade. At pres- 
ent all export transactions are handled 
directly between the exporter and the 
commercial banks; JEIA approval is re- 
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quired only in a very limited number of 
cases. Early in 1949 it is hoped that the 
banks will be in a position to handle im- 
port documents as well, so that impor- 
tations can be handled by German im- 
porters and banks, instead of by JEIA. 

During 1948, about 133 hotels in the 
United States Zone were licensed to ac- 
commodate foreigners. It is planned 
that an ever-increasing number of hotels 
will be reopened during 1949 to restore 
Germany’s tourist trade. German busi- 
nmessmen traveled abroad _ extensively 
during 1948, and it is expected that this 
type of travel will increase further dur- 
ing 1949. 

Bizonal industry was represented at 
four international fairs during 1948, and 
considerably more activity of this kind is 
envisaged for 1949. Elaborate plans are 
being made for an exhibition of German 
goods in New York City in April, to be 
held in Rockefeller Plaza. 

The amalgamation of French Zone and 
Bizonal foreign trade is progressing in 
an orderly manner. 

Prospects for continuation in the cur- 
rent year for continued economic recov- 
ery in the three zones are considered 
good. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF 
Goops SIGNED WITH POLAND 


A trade agreement for exchange of goods 
between the three Western Zones of Ger- 
many and Poland was signed in Frankfurt, 
according to an announcement of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency, published in JEIA 
press release No. 391 of December 21, 1948 

The agreement calls for $14,600,000 in Tri- 
zonal imports from Poland, and exports to 
Poland in the amount of $13,200,000. West- 
ern Germany will receive from Poland large 
quantities of foodstuffs, such as rye, oats, 
sugar, potato starch, and others, as well as 
newsprint, pulp wood, and magnesite 
Poland will obtain from Western Germany 
chemicals, metal products, fine mechanical 
and optical goods, machinery, and electrical 
equipment 


SUPPLEMENTARY TRADE AGREEMENT FOR 
EXCHANGE OF GOODS CONCLUDED WITH 
NETHERLANDS 


A supplementary trade agreement, taking 
note of the fusion of foreign trade of the 
three Western Zones of Germany, was con- 
cluded between the U.S./U.K. and French 
Zones of Germany and the Netherlands, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Joint 
Export-Import Agency, published in JEIA 
press release No. 392 of December 22, 1948. 

Exports from the Trizone to the Nether- 
lands amounting to $17,059,000 are to in- 
clude machinery and spare parts, chemi- 
cals, ceramics, electrical equipment, finished 
metal products, agricultural commodities, 
mainly hops, and miscellaneous consumer 
goods. 

The principal items for importation from 
the Netherlands into the three Western 
Zones, totalling $29,835,500, are fatty acids, 
chemicals, metals, rubber, electrical equip- 
ment, seeds, tobacco, and foodstuffs, includ- 
ing cheese, margarine, and milk powder. 

These amounts are in addition to the ex- 
change of goods valued at $154,000,000 be- 





tween the Bizonal Area of Germany and the 
Netherlands covered in the trade agreement 
for the year ending July 31, 1949. The sup- 
plementary agreement provides also for the 
necessary changes in payments procedures 
between both countries. 

|For announcement of the trade agreement 
between the Bizonal Area of Germany ang 
the Netherlands, see FOREIGN Commence 
WEEKLY of September 18, 1948, p. 20.| 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA 
(Dated January 6, 1949) 


The most significant development in 
Guatemala during the last quarter of 
1948 was the receipt of statistics which 
indicated that Guatemala had reached 
a turning point in the post-war growth 
and boom period. These figures show 
that government receipts have leveled 
off, that there has resulted a deficit in 
the 1947-48 fiscal year, that exchange 
levels have declined slowly, and that 
business has returned to more norma] 
conditions, with considerable slowness 
reported in many lines and selling com- 
petition relatively strong. 

Although trade figures are only avail- 
able for the first semester of 1948, it is 
believed that imports for the year wil] 
be valued at somewhere between 65,000,- 
000 and 70,000,000 quetzales, while ex- 
ports will not exceed 52,000,000 to 55.- 
000,000 quetzales, leaving an import bal- 
ance of somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15,000,000 quetzales. The balance of 
international] payments should not be as 
unfavorable to Guatemala as the trade 
balance would indicate due to the fact 
that the imports of some international 
firms are paid for with credits held by 
parent firms in the United States. While 
these imports are entered on the trade 
balance, they do not so strongly affect 
the payments balance since they cause 
no drain on locally held dollars. Be- 
tween April 1947 and October 1948 there 
was only one month in which an export 
trade balance occurred. 

Foreign exchange holdings have de- 
clined noticeably, the low point for gross 
holdings in 1947 being $50,700,000 in Oc- 
tober, and $47,700,000 in September 
1948, indicating a low period loss of $3,- 
000,000. Net holdings, differing from 
the above in that exchange already en- 
cumbered is deducted, had a low point 
of $50,200,000 in November 1947, and @ 
low point of $45,500,000 in September 
1948, for a net low point loss of $4,700,- 
000. 

The government’s budget picture has 
also changed drastically in the last fiscal 
year when for the first time in several 
years, there has been a substantial deficit 
rather than a surplus. Figures just re- 
leased by the Directorate General of Ac- 
counts indicate total receipts of 39,600,- 
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000 quetzales and actual expenditures 
plus encumbrances of funds obligated of 
50,400,000 for a total deficit of 10,800,- 
000. In making the report, the agency 
reported a 1,900,000-quetzal surplus by 
deducting the expenditures from total 
funds available; i. e., the 39,600,000 in 
actual income for the year plus 12,700,- 
000 available for expenditure from pre- 
vious surpluses. According to last avail- 
able figures of March 1948, the external 
public debt was 847,700 quetzales and the 
internal debt was 3,000,000 quetzales. To 
this must be added, however, the 5,000,- 
000 quetzales just made available for the 
Production Development Institute by 
government securities, which would 
make a total internal debt of approxi- 
mately 8,000,000 quetzales. 

Two projects alone which the govern- 
ment is committed to push in the next 
five years require the expenditure of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 quetzales. These 
are road pavement and construction, and 
hospital construction, each accounting 
for approximately half of the sum. 

The most significant development in 
the labor field during the quarter was a 
slow-down strike by wharf workers load- 
ing bananas at Puerto Barrios. Losses 
have been severe, not only through de- 
murrage on ships, and increased loading 
costs, but also because the delay of sev- 
eral hours in getting fruit under refrig- 
eration has resulted in faster ripening. 

General business conditions were more 
brisk during the last quarter than in the 
previous two and, although no statistics 
are aVailable, the consensus of opinion 
is that there was some improvement. 
The Christmas trade is reported to have 
been satisfactory and prices in some lines 
somewhat lower than in previous years. 
Although competition is never severe in 
this market, it is noticeably stronger 
than at any time for several years, and 
sales offering substantial savings are be- 
coming more and more common, espe- 
cially in textiles, which still continue to 
saturate the market. Due to the con- 
struction of the stadium, schools, and 
hospitals, and to pavement of the Guate- 
mala-San Jose and _ Inter-American 
Highways, the demand for iron and steel 
is still very high, and importations from 
European sources, especially Belgium, 
are on the increase. Despite improve- 
ment in the last quarter, many business- 
men report that their total trade for the 
year was considerably less than in past 
years, even in lines which have held up 
well, such as steel and hardware. Nego- 
tiations are still in progress between the 
government of Guatemala and United 
States firms for petroleum exploitation 
contracts and, while some progress has 
been made, no final agreement has been 
reached. To date there has been no test 
perforation, and there most likely will be 
none until the companies are assured of 
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adequate exploitation rights if oil is 
found. 

Indications are that the coffee crop, 
now in mid-harvest, will be at least as 
good as last year’s and will produce 
greater returns because of still higher 
prices. Production on the government- 
owned farms, however, is reported by 
reliable sources to be declining. 

During the quarter a shortage of the 
staple food commodities—corn, beans, 
and rice—together with price increases, 
prompted the government to take emer- 
gency measures permitting the duty-free 
import of these foodstuffs by special au- 
thorization. It is reported that the 
prices, partly due to this action, have de- 
clined somewhat. 

A decree has been submitted to Con- 
gress for approval of a plan for construc- 
tion of a standard-gauge railroad ex- 
tending from a point on Lake Izabal 
across the Departments of Alta and Baja 
Verapaz and into the Department of El 
Pesten. Such a road would open up a 
vast and potentially rich area of the 
country for exploitation. The proposal 
calls for the formation of a Guatemalan 
Railroad Company, tripartite in charac- 
ter in that it is to be owned by the State, 
through agencies set up for this partici- 
pation, by the Municipalities served by 
the road, and by private investors. For- 
eigners, either individual or juridical, are 
not barred from participation as private 
investors, but may not acquire over 40 
percent of the stock. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING FIRST NINE 
MONTHS OF 1948 AND OCTOBER 1948 


During the first 9 months of 1948, Hong 
Kong imports were up 35 percent and 
exports up nearly 30 percent over the 
first 3 quarters of 1947. Trade with most 
Southeast Asian and island regions and 
also with the United Kingdom, Western 
Continental Europe, Australia, Canada, 
and the United States, according to 
Hong Kong statistics, has shown a dis- 
tinct advance over that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. A reversal of 
this uptrend of trade may be foreseen in 
the remainder of the year, due to the 
shipping strikes in the United States. 

Recorded trade with South China has 
dropped off sharply, trade with all China 
amounting now to only an estimated 20 
percent of the total. This is due in part 
to the lowering of China’s import quotas 
and to the slowing down of the import 
licensing program. Additionally, China’s 
official exchange rate has hampered ex- 
ports. 

Trade between Hong Kong and such 
troubled zones as Malaya and French 
Indo-China seems to have fared better 


than had been expected. A resurgence 
of trade with Japan, both direct and for 
transshipment, is an important develop- 
ment in recent months. Arrivals of soy- 
beans from North Korea and exports of 
Hong Kong products to Korea in Soviet 
bottoms are also a fairly recent develop- 
ment. 

Rice imports into Hong Kong for ra- 
tioning purposes during the first 9 
months of 1948, amounted to 94,809 tons, 
as compared to 61,705 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1947. In fact, im- 
ports for the first 3 quarters of 1948 sur- 
passed annual imports of allocated rice 
for the years 1946 and 1947. Most im- 
ports of 1948 arrived during the first 3 
months. 

The trade situation of Hong Kong is 
colored by the fact that there are re- 
ported to be large stocks of consumer 
goods of both nonessential and essential 
types on hand, partly due to the diminu- 
tion of the Chinese market and to unwise 
speculative purchases from abroad by 
Hong Kong firms. 

The gradual development of a congest- 
ed storage position in Hong Kong became 
a pressing problem by the end of October. 
The situation is attributed to the uncer- 
tain political and economic conditions 
existing in China. Cargos intended for 
transshipment to China have been 
frozen, pending other plans for their 
disposition. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

A sharp increase in imports over the 
previous month was recorded during Oc- 
tober, while exports remained approxi- 
mately at the same level. 

Total October imports were valued at 
US$48,453,498 (calculated at the HK$4= 
US$1 rate) as compared to the January-— 
September 1948 monthly average of 
US$39,769,549 and the 1947 monthly av- 
erage of US$32,290,030. China, as the 
largest individual supplier, provided an 
aggregate amount valued at US$10,246,- 
242, broken down as follows: North 
China, US$3,391,287; Central China, 
US$1,245,276; and South China, US$5,- 
609,929. The United Kingdom was the 
second largest supplier of Hong Kong’s 
imports with a total valued at US$8,- 
889,881, followed by the United States in 
third place with a total value amounting 
to US$8,111,425. 

Leading October imports, by commod- 
ity groups, were as follows: Textile fab- 
rics and small wares, US$5,583,701; mis- 
cellaneous manufactured articles, US$3.- 
537,183; chemical elements and com- 
pound, pharmaceutical products, US$2,- 
398,089; pulp, paper, and cardboard, and 
manufactures thereof, US$2,335,221; and 
products for heating, lighting, and power, 
lubricants and related products, US$2,- 
040,220. 

Leading imports for the first 9 months 
of 1948, as broken down by tariff sections, 
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were as follows: I, Food products, bever- 
ages, tobacco, US$88,069,560; VIII, Tex- 
tiles, US$60,556,977; III, Chemicals and 
allied products, US$37,385,232; XIII, Base 
metals and manufactures thereof, not 
elsewhere specified in the tariff, US$28,- 
336,987; and XV, Miscellaneous commod- 


ities, not elsewhere specified, US$25,- . 


007,750. 

Total exports during October were val- 
ued at US$37,558,250, as compared to the 
January—September 1948 monthly aver- 
age of US$30,721,486 andthe 1947 month- 
ly average of US$25,350,699. China, in 
addition to being the largest single sup- 
plier of Hong Kong imports, also led as 
purchaser of Hong Kong exports. Dur- 
ing the month China was recorded as 
having purchased exports valued at 
US$5,729,067, broken down as follows: 
North China, US$2,867,245; Central 
China, US$1,039,295: and South China, 
US$1,822,527. The United States moved 
from sixth to second place as a buyer of 
Hong Kong goods, with a total valued at 
US$4,411,412. Malaya was third with 
US$4,185,511, followed by Macao with 
US$3,807,744, and the Republic of the 
Philippines with US$3,079,469. 

Leading exports for the month were as 
follows: Textile fabrics and small wares, 
US$4,765,228; textile materials, raw or 
simply prepared, US$2,693,482; miscel- 
laneous manufactured articles, US$2,- 
527,417; animal and vegetable oils, fats, 
grease, and waxes and their manufac- 
tures, US$2,263,944; and miscellaneous 
manufactures of base metals, US$2,216,- 
278. 

Leading exports for the first 9 months 
of 1948, as broken down by tariff sec- 
tions, were as follows: VIII, Textiles, 
US$53,304,037; I, Food products, bever- 
ages, tobacco, US$43,180,888; XIII, 
Miscellaneous base metals and manufac- 
tures thereof, US$28,595,554; II, Fatty 
substances and waxes, animal and vege- 
table, US$27,892,408; and, XV, Miscel- 
laneous commodities, not elsewhere spec- 
ified, US$25,337,724. 

During the first 3 quarters of 1948, 
China and Macao combined led as sup- 
pliers of Hong Kong’s imports, with a 
total valued at US$84,248,129, broken 
down as follows: North China, US$17,- 
828,742; Central China, US$7,284,394; 
South China, US$44,105,394; and, Macao, 
US$15,029,599. The United States was in 
second place with an aggregate valued 
at US$71,376,486, followed by the United 
Kingdom with US$45,502,092. China and 
Macao combined led as buyers of Kong 
long goods during this period with a 
total valued at US$68,668,368, and broken 
down as follows: North China, US$15,- 
162,397; Central China, US$11,139,519; 
South China, US$19,155,484; and, Macao, 
US$22,460,968. Malaya was in second 
place with a total valued at US$38,958.- 
425, followed by the United States with 
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US$27,968,676, and Siam with US$26,- 
725,481. 

From January through September 
1948, imports exceeded exports by US$81,- 
182,565, creating a deficit trade balance 
for that period. Total imports were 
valued at US$357,925,939 as compared to 
exports valued at US$276,493,374. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The total amount of shipping—ocean 
and river over 60 tons net—entering the 
Crown Colony during October amounted 
to 577 ships carrying 784,743 tons, as 
compared to the January—September 
1948 monthly average of 520.5 ships 
carrying 786,092.9 tons. During the 
month 593 ships carrying 828,917 tons 
were cleared from Hong Kong as com- 
pared to the monthly average of 519.2 
ships carrying 780,161.4 tons for the first 
3 quarters of 1948. 

There is a very heavy traffic of air 
passengers to and from and through 
Hong Kong carried by various interna- 
tional and Chinese air services. The 
China National Aviation Corporation 
was Said to be doing HK$1,000,000 worth 
of passenger business monthly in its 
Hong Kong office. Through October it 
was making thirty-eight scheduled trips 
a month to Shanghai alone, thirty of 
these trips being by Douglas DC-4 plane 
carrying forty-four passengers at HK$380 
per adult fare. 

At least eight DC-3 planes per day, 
representing three companies, make the 
round trip between Hong Kong and 
Canton—about 35 minutes each way. 

FINANCE 

Since August 19, 1948, gold bars, U. S. 
dollar notes and Hong Kong dollar notes 
in large quantities are reported to have 
been smuggled into Hong Kong from 
South China for safety. Speculative 
activity, both in currencies and in the 
share (stock) market at Hong Kong, has 
already increased and is expected to con- 
tinue. Prices remained fairly static 
however. 

Demand for U. S. dollar notes to use 
for trade with Japan was considerable 
in the early part of the month, driving 
the open market exchange rate from the 
month’s low of HK$5.23— US$1 on Octo- 
ber 2 to the month’s high of HK$5.34 
US$1 on October 8. The average open 
market exchange rate for the month was 
HK$5.29= US$1 

INDUSTRY 

Expansion of industry has reached 
the limit of power capacity, which is not 
likely to be increased until a steady and 
reasonably priced fuel supply can be 
assured. Fuel oil is a doubtful solution 
in that suppliers have indicated that de- 
liveries may become difficult. The au- 
thorities will accept no new applications 
for electrical power supply. 

During September, 12,917,783 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity were consumed, 


as compared to the January through 
June 1948 monthly average of 11,614,976 
kilowatt-hours and the 1947 monthly ay. 
erage of 7,587,303.55 kilowatt-hours. 
During October, total gas consumption 
amounted to 24,597,400 cubic feet, as 
compared to the January through June 
1948 monthly average of 23,285,200 cubic 
feet and the 1947 monthly average of 
18,361,959 cubic feet. 

With the installation of a total of 
170,000 spindles in the past year, cotton 
spinning has developed as a new industry 
in Hong Kong. Because some owners 
foresaw deteriorating operating condi- 
tions in China, some of the more re- 
cently installed cotton-mill spindles had 
been diverted from Shanghai to Hong 
Kong en route from source countries. 
Most of the Colony’s equipment is new 
and modern. Raw cotton is imported 
from Pakistan and Brazil and cotton 
yarn from Japan, China, and England. 

Cotton weaving and knitting and rub- 
ber-products enterprises, metal- and 
leather-working shops, reed furniture 
and other handicraft or semihandicraft 
producers have all increased output in 
the past year and have helped swell ex- 
port trade, but are destined to face stiff 
price competition when fuller-scale Jap- 
anese production and export get under 
way. Small industries generally have 
revived; and the products, which include 
nails, screws, bolts, nuts, enamelware, 
lanterns, flashlights, batteries, canvas 
rubber-soled shoes, and many other 
items, enter into both local consumption 
and export. 

Hong Kong's large sugar refinery has 
not yet been restored. The Green Is- 
land cement works is operating. A 
former thriving canned-goods industry 
in Hong Kong which prepared and ex- 
ported Chinese mushrooms, bamboo 
shoots, pickles, fish, and other Chinese 
delicacies, has not revived. 

Hong Kong's dockyards, now paying 
wages 700 percent higher than in the 
prewar period, constitute the industry 
of first importance in the Colony. Full- 
scale operations have not and cannot be 
resumed until adequate supplies of steel 
can be regularly obtained at nonpre- 
mium prices, and at lower freight rates. 
No new ship construction has been un- 
dertaken in the postwar period, and ship- 
repair costs are higher than in other 
world ports. Some salvaging of sunken 
ships is being undertaken 

Cheap labor and unrestricted supply 
of materials constituted the basis for the 
development of the two large dockyard 
enterprises in Hong Kong. As neither 
the high labor cost nor the materials- 
supply situation appear likely to im- 
prove soon, the outlook is poor for the 
industry which employs 11,000 of the 
Colony’s population and directly sup- 
ports some 40,000 to 50,000 more. 
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Official returns from the Hong Kong 
Vehicle Registration Office show that 
5,323 private passenger Cars and 1,951 
commercial vehicles were registered in 
Hong Kong during the period January 1 
through September 1948. Registrations 
of new passenger cars of various makes 
totaled 1,404 and trucks 222, of which 
the United States and Canada accounted 
for 524 passenger cars and 111 trucks. 


POPULATION CONGESTION AND HOUSING 


Housing has become another of the 
major problems in the Crown Colony. 
Hong Kong, traditionally an asylum for 
Chinese, is not only taking care of those 
Chinese fleeing China, but is currently 
attempting to provide for British and 
other non-Chinese refugees from North 
China. As of November 1, 1948, the Col- 
ony’s Officials estimated the population 
at about 2,000,000, and termed the situa- 
tion, as of that date, as one of satura- 
tion—an increase of 250,000 in 10 
months. Late news dispatches would in- 
dicate that an influx of an additional 
fifty thousand has occurred since that 
date. 

Even under normal conditions, Hong 
Kong is obliged to import most of its 
fuel and food supply. Additionally, the 
water situation has limitations despite 
considerable augmenting of reservoir 
capacity in late prewar years. Conse- 
quently, tighter restrictions on entrance 
into Hong Kong may be expected shortly 
should the influx of refugees continue. 
At the end of October the Colonial Gov- 
ernment was reported in the press to 
have seized 39 vacant houses and was 
preparing to turn these over for occu- 
pancy by those urgently needing hous- 
ing. Owners had either been absent for 
long periods, were asking exorbitantly 
high rent, or were demanding extortion- 
ate key money. 

Hotel accommodations are also diffi- 
cult or impossible to obtain except for 
airline transient travellers who are given, 
at times, dormitory-type accommoda- 
tions at certain hotels. The securing 
at a British Consulate of a visa to enter 
Hong Kong is made contingent in most 
cases upon assurances that living ac- 
commodations have been arranged in 
advance. However, this stipulation ap- 
plies only to non-Chinese. Chinese en- 
ter the Colony freely, without passports 
or visas. 


Indonesia 


Econom ic Conditions 


SITUATION IN NOVEMBER 1948 


Due to civil strife in the rice-producing 
regions of Java, deliveries to the Govern- 
ment’s Rice Board fell below expectation. 
Coupled with a delay in imports of rice 
from abroad and unsatisfactory weather 
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conditions, this situation led to an in- 
crease in hoarding and illegal sales of 
rice. 

The price of rice, Indonesia’s most im- 
portant food staple, rose during October 
and November to 1.30 guilders per liter 
(US$0.28 a pound) for the milled prod- 
uct on the open market from a previous 
low of 0.95 guilder per liter (US$0.20 
a pound) recorded in early October. 
Continued speculative pressure compelled 
the Rice Board to resume rationing in 
Batavia in December. 

The shortage of this commodity also 
affected adversely the cost of other im- 
portant food crops in the Indies during 
November. Corn, soybeans, and tapioca 
meal registered significant market in- 
creases during the month, while, on the 
other hand, prices of leading export com- 
modities, such as rubber and copra, de- 
clined. 

New price controls were instituted on 
November 24, rolling back the margin of 
profit generally to 1939 levels. Penalty 
for violation was increased to a maxi- 
mum of 6 years’ imprisonment and/or 
100,000 guilders fine, in addition to con- 
fiscation of the goods or profits. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


For the seventh consecutive month, 
October exports exceeded the value of 
imports. The positive balance of trade 
for October amounted to 5,718,601 guild- 
ers (US$2,173,068), which reduced the 
cumulative negative balance for the year 
from January to October to 10,387,062 
guilders (US$3,947,084). 

October exports, according to prelimi- 
nary official statistics, decreased over 20 
percent in volume, falling from Septem- 
ber’s high of 567,558 metric tons to 437,- 
946 metric tons, valued at 119,986,000 
guilders (US$45,595,000). Petroleum 
products led in quantity with 340,347 
metric tons shipped abroad, followed by 
rubber with 23,976 tons, copra 14,984 
tons, palm oil 8,440 tons, tin ore 3,655 
tons, tea 939 tons, nutmegs 342 tons, and 
mace 25 tons. Principal takers of In- 
donesian commodities during October 
were the Netherlands (36,000,000 guild- 
ers), the United States (18,000,000 guild- 
ers), Singapore (18,000,000 guilders), 
Great Britain (1,500,000 guilders), and 
Belgium, Malaya, and Hong Kong 
slightly over 1,000,000 guilders each. 

Imports during October likewise drop- 
ped nearly 15 percent in volume, and 
nearly 13 percent in value (160,407 met- 
ric tons costing 89,600,000 guilders or 
US$34,048,000). Principal imports con- 
sisted of textiles valued at 25,000,000 
guilders, machinery and equipment 
9,000,000 guilders, iron and steel products 
3,000,000 guilders, rice 3,000,000 guilders, 
and wheat flour 1,000,000 guilders. Chief 
sources of supply were Japan which sent 
23,000,000 guilders’ worth of goods, fol- 
lowed by the United States (18,000,000 


guilders), the Netherlands (13,000,000 
guilders), Great Britain (10,000,000 
guilders), India and Pakistan (3,000,000 
guilders), and Singapore (2,000,000 
guilders). 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Crude petroleum output in October 
totaled 2,949,377 barrels, a postwar record 
which brings total production for the 
first 10 months of 1948 up to 25,421,757 
barrels. Refinery production also in- 
creased, with aviation gasoline processed 
for the first time since the war. A total 
of 2,290,242 barrels were refined, ex- 
clusive of wax and asphalt, as compared 
with 2,902,318 barrels in September. 

Estate rubber yields continued to in- 
crease during the month of October when 
11,488 metric tons were tapped. Exports, 
however, declined to 23,976 metric tons 
from September’s exceptionally high 
shipment of 42,689 tons. Selling prices 
dropped heavily during the month to a 
level reported to approximate production 
costs. 

Copra production during November 
declined slightly from 33,848 tons in Oc- 
tober to 32,770 tons in November. De- 
cember production was reported at 38,- 
700 tons, resulting in 1948 total produc- 
tion of slightly over 323,000 tons (1947=— 
179,000 tons). Exports increased from 
14,550 tons in October to 25,860 tons in 
November, and declined to 18,000 tons 
during December, for a year’s total of 
242,000 tons (1947= 153,000 tons). Stocks 
at the end of November amounted to 
39,680 tons. 

Tin output in terms of metal content 
attained another postwar record with 
3,139 metric tons during November, as 
compared with October’s previous record 
of 2,768 tons. Exports, however, dipped 
slightly to 2,741 metric tons from Oc- 
tober’s shipments of 2,808 tons. 

Bauxite mined during November 
totaled 41,742 metric tons, a drop from 
October’s output of 47,075 tons. Exports, 
however, rose nearly 40 percent to 42,940 
tons from October’s level of 26,356. 

Coal output during October amounted 
to 33,193 metric tons at the important 
Bukit Asem mine in southern Sumatra 
near Palembang, declining somewhat 
from September’s total of 37,000 tons. 
In eastern Borneo, however, 7,318 tons 
were mined as compared with Septem- 
ber’s production of 6,307 tons. 

In eastern Java, 19 Sugar mills proc- 
essed 40,000 metric tons during the 1948 
season. Approximately 37,500 acres will 
be planted to sugar in the 1948-1949 sea- 
son which are expected to yield 200,00¢ 
tons of white sugar. 


ILLEGAL TRADING 
The Minister of Justice of East Indo- 
nesia reports the uncovery of a large net- 
work engaged in the illegal export of 
coffee, copra, mace, and nutmegs from 
the state of East Indonesia to Singapore. 
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It is stated that goods valued at not less 
than 80,000,000 guilders (US$30,000,000) 
have been successfully smuggled out 
through this medium. 


Israel 


Economic Conditions 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN ISRAEL 


The following information was in- 
cluded in a report recently received from 
the American Mission to Tel Aviv: 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Licenses for imports totaling I£10,000,- 
000 were issued by the Israeli Govern- 
ment during the month of November 
1948; this is reported to be the highest 
monthly figure since the termination of 
the British Mandate. December im- 
ports will probably exceed the November 
total, as import licenses totaling I£15,- 
000,000 were reported to have been sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Trade in early 
December. 

PRICES 


During the month of October there 
was a Slight drop in the cost-of-living 
index—from 358 for September to 355 
for October (1939=100), according to a 
Department of Statistics report of No- 
vember 19. The retail food index 
dropped nine points in October, but 
clothing and footwear, furniture and 
household utensils, and cost of travel 
rose slightly (‘the figures represent 
prices in the Tel Aviv and Haifa areas 
only). 

AGRICULTURE 


Citrus production (the leading agri- 
cultural product and major export) has 
been hampered by transportation diffi- 
culties, the diversion of manpower to the 
war effort, and the disappearance of 
Arab grove owners and pickers from the 
areas occupied by the Israelis. As a re- 
sult, citrus production this season is ex- 
pected to be reduced by perhaps as high 
as 50 percent. In addition, the neglect 
of the groves due to manpower shortage 
may have some effect on the present 
yield and undoubtedly will cause difficul- 
ties with next season’s crop. 

This season’s citrus exports are ex- 
pected to total 5,820,000 boxes, with an- 
other 500,000 to be sold locally for indus- 
trial use, and an additional 1,000,000 
boxes to be consumed at home, according 
to a statement by the Minister of Agri- 
culture at a recent press conference. 
He stated further that the crop was 
raised on about 109,000 dunums (26,923 
acres), including 5,000 dunums (1,235 
acres) of Arab-owned groves under the 
supervision of the Custodian of Enemy 
Property. 

Winter grain crops have been sown 
over wide areas abandoned by the Arabs 
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last summer, according to information 
issued by the Minister of Trade, Indus- 
try, and Supply. The Israeli Govern- 
ment has granted a credit of 1£400,000 
(about $1,200,000) to the agricultural 
settlements which have undertaken to 
work these lands. The collective settle- 
ments are reported working some 23,405 
acres of abandoned Arab fields in addi- 
tion to their own 39,520 acres. 


FINANCE 


The total amount of currency now 
(November) in circulation in Israel is 
reported at I£27,875,000, covered by 
Palestine Currency Board notes to the 
amount of I£25,839,000, and foreign ex- 
change amounting to I£2,036,000. It is 
estimated that there are now in circu- 
lation coins valued at I£1,250,000 and 
that there is market need for another 
I£1,000,000. 

The latest report of the Issue Depart- 
ment of the Anglo-Palestine Bank shows 
a drop of I£400,000 in the Department's 
foreign currency holdings. 

Israel’s revenue from income tax in 
October 1948 is estimated at I£500,000, 
according to a recent Israel Economic 
Bulletin issued by the Ministry of Trade. 
However, this bulletin states that no offi- 
cial statistical data are available owing 
to a “wartime black-out on statistics.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


On November 8, the Government be- 
gan its first comprehensive population 
census in all Israel and Israel-occupied 
territory as of that date. Preliminary 
figures show a total population of 782,- 
000, with 713,000 Jews and 69,000 others. 
Some 85,000 persons were counted in 
Jerusalem during the census period. 
Identity cards will be issued to all per- 
sons counted. 

An outstanding recent development in 
civil aviation was the reopening on No- 
vember 24 of Lydda Airport, which had 
been closed to civilian traffic since 
spring. It was announced that KLM, 
CSA, Air France, and two Israel lines 
“Aviron” and “E] Al,” had already con- 
tracted for the use of the airport facili- 
ties. 

The principal highway between Tel 
Aviv and Jerusalem was opened for traf- 
fic on December 7. 

Between 120 and 150 new farm settle- 
ments are to be established in Israel 
during the year ending September 1949, 
according to an announcement by the 
head of the Jewish Agency Agricultural 
Settlement Department in a recent press 
conference in Jerusalem. Locations for 
96 of the new settlements have already 
been specified and 49 additional estab- 
lishments are to be started within the 
next few months. The allocation of 
some I£7,320,000 was stated to have been 
requested to pay the basic costs of estab- 
lishing the settlements and allow some 





margin for improvements, in addition to 
the irrigation plan and initial develop- 
ment charges to be borne by the Jewish 
National Fund. Between 1934 and the 
present, 255 settlements have been set up 
by the Department. 

An economic coordinator was recently 
appointed whose duties are to effect co- 
ordination in economic directives and to 
supervise the orderly development of 
Israel’s economic planning. The coor- 
dinator is to report to a committee com- 
posed of the Ministers of Trade, Agrij- 
culture, Interior, and a representative of 
the Ministry of Defence. 

A “1948-1950” committee has been set 
up to supervise a national housing 
scheme for 250,000 new immigrants in 
the next 2 years. 


Italy 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MINERAL OILS, FUEL AND LUBRICATING: 
SALES Tax REVISED 


The Italian sales or turn-over tax (im- 
posta generale sull’entrata) On trade in 
listed petroleum products was revised by a 
ministerial decree of November 10, 1948, ef- 
fective from its publication in the Gazzetta 
Ufficiale No. 273, November 23 

The decree substitutes a flat lump-sum or 
single-time turn-over tax on the products 
listed for a 4 percent (3 percent plus 1 per- 
cent “additional’’) tax on each transaction 
or turn-over, except their retail sale, which is 
still taxable separately at 4 percent. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 21, 
1948.) 

The new lump-sum rates are as follows 
(a) Fuel oils, comprising gasoline, mineral 
turpentine, kerosene, gas oil, and crude 
petroleum and residues from the processing 
of mineral oils (fuel oils), excluding those 
intended for further processing—8 percent 
of taxable value (b) Lubricating oils—10 
percent of taxable value, with a reduced rate 
of 2 percent on lubricating oils intended for 
internal consumption of refineries and 
coastal plants 

Taxable value in the case of fuel oils “(a)’ 
is the full sales or list price established by 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce for 
sales to the public of these products, un- 
packaged—minus the difference between the 
normal and the reduced manufacturing tax 
(or import surtax) rate, where this last 
exists, and in the case of lubricating oils 
“(b)” is the average price of 300 lire per 
kilogram 

Payment of the sales-tax rates as in the 
preceding paragraph is inclusive of the rates 
of said tax that would be due on (1) crude 
oils for processing, (2) residues of the proc- 
essing of mineral oils intended for transfor- 
mation, and (3) lubricating oils intended for 
the manufacture of the pale transformer 
lubricating oils 

Stocks of the oils listed above which have 
been already nationalized or legitimated, on 
hand (at the Italian Petroleum Commission 
(C. I. P.), at refineries, distributors, or whole- 
salers as of November 23, are to be declared 
to the competent tax registration office and 
due payment of the tax made within thirty 
days of the aforesaid date at the following 
rates (assessed on a taxable value of 300 lire 
per kg., the list price of lubricating oils): 
(a) Fuel oils—C. I. P. stocks, 3 percent; 
refineries, 6 percent; distributors and whole- 
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salers, 4 percent. (b) Lubricating oils— 
c. I. P., 6 percent; refineries, 7 percent; dis- 
tributors and wholesalers, 4 percent. 

The decree was to be effective through 
December 31, 1948. 


Japan 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New PROCEDURES FOR ESTABLISHING A 
BUSINESS IN JAPAN 


According to a recent announcement by” 
the Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers (SCAP), effective January 14, 1949, the 
scope of business activities permitted for- 
eigners is broadened to the extent that for- 
eign postwar commercial entrants, who wish 
to establish a business in Japan, are given 
the same opportunities, except for certain 
property transactions, as Japanese firms and 
foreign firms that remained in Japan during 
the war. 

Under the new regulations only those for- 
eign concerns which receive foreign exchange 
in Japan or disseminate information and 
cultural material must obtain a license from 
SCAP setting forth the conditions under 
which they will be permitted to operate. 
Other non-Japanese or foreign control con- 
cerns, which have been or may be permitted 
entry, will no longer be required to obtain 
a license from SCAP; for such firms SCAP 
permission to engage in a specific business is 
all that is necessary. Such firms will be sub- 
ject to the general regulations of SCAP and 
the Japanese Government relating to eco- 
nomic activities in Japan. Entrants who are 
entitled to restitution of prewar interests are 
not required to obtain this permission to 
resume their prewar activities. If they wish 
to undertake new lines of business, however, 
they, like postwar entrants starting business 
in Japan for the first time, must obtain 
SCAP permission. The criterion for permis- 
sion remains unchanged from that used in 
licensing of business activities heretofore- 
whether the activity will improve Japan's 
foreign exchange position or otherwise con- 
tribute to its economic rehabilitation 

As an essential part of the broadened pro- 
gram postwar entrants may now acquire or 
lease residential property for their own bona 
fide individual full or part-time use with- 
out SCAP approval. Acquisition of chattels 
or commodities and short-term business 
leases also require no special validation and 
are permitted subject to Japanese law and 
applicable SCAP regulations 

The following types of transactions by any 
non-Japanese or by a foreign controlled firm 
will require approval by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and validation by SCAP: (1) pur- 
chase or long-term lease of Japanese real 
estate for business purposes; (2) purchase of 
stocks and shares; (3) purchase of rights to 
a portion of the profits, sales, or output of a 
Japanese firm; and (4) purchase of patents 
of Japanese origin and rights thereunder, and 
options or other agreements to acquire such 
interests. 

For the present, loans repayable in for- 
eign exchange and conversion of yen re- 
turns on business or investment activity will 
not be permitted 

SCAP cautions prospective foreign busi- 
hessmen and investors that permission to do 
business in Japan does not constitute the 
right to any special allocation of materials. 
Foreign businessmen must obey Japanese 
laws, particularly economic control legisla- 
tion. 

These new regulations do not apply to oc- 
Cupation personnel, who are still prohibited 
from engaging in business in Japan. Regu- 
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lations for entry into Japan are as hereto- 
fore. Applications should be made at the 
nearest Department of Commerce Field Office. 


Lebanon 


Exchange and Finance 


BUDGET ESTIMATES LARGER 


The Lebanese budget estimates for the cal- 
endar year 1949, as submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies recently, show a substantial 
increase over 1948, according to an airgram 
from the American Legation in Beirut. Re- 
ceipts and expenditures are balanced at 72,- 
600,000 Lebanese pounds, an increase of 
9,600,000 pounds over 1948. 

The major share of the increase in reve- 
nues is expected to be covered by larger re- 
turns from direct and indirect taxes. An 
analysis of expenditures shows the largest 
increase will be for the Ministry of National 
Defense (increase of 5,279,000 pounds over 
1948) followed by the Ministry of Interior 
(increase of 1,385,000 pounds) and the Minis- 
try of Public Works (increase of 1,171,000 
pounds). Other sizable increases were in- 
dicated for the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Hygiene and Public Assistance, Foreign Af- 
fairs, and in the Emergency Fund. (Official 
rate of Lebanese pound is $0.46.) 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MISCELLANEOUS MODIFICATIONS IN IMPORT 
TARIFF 


By a Decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 21, 1948, and effective December 
26, the Mexican Government effected three 
changes in its import tariff. The first of 
these was to lower the duty on diamonds for 
perforating machines (fraction 3.20.02) from 
25 centavos per legal kilo plus 25 percent ad 
valorem to 25 centavos per legal kilo plus 1 
percent ad valorem; the second change was 
to revise the description without revising the 
rate of items included under fraction 3.33.02, 
which now reads “Porcelain ware gilded with 
gold, silver or colors, or with mountings or 
settings of ordinary metal even if gilded or 
silvered,” so that plain porcelain ware would 
be excluded (probably now classified under 
fraction 3.33.00, ‘“‘Porcelain ware, not speci- 
fied"); and the last revision consisted of the 
establishment of a new fraction (7.90.76) to 
cover “Points of fine metal for fountain 
pens,” dutiable at 10 centavos per legal gram 
plus 50 percent ad valorem, formerly classi- 
fied with fountain pens under fraction 7.90.73, 
which is prohibited importation. 

Another Mexican Decree, also published 
in the Diario Oficial of December 21, 1948, 
and effective therewith, modifies Article 2 of 
the Decree published September 22, 1948, 
which revised the import duties on wool. 
(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 
ber 13, 1948, for announcement of new duty 
rates and provisions of Article 2.) This 
latter Decree modifies Article 2 by the addi- 
tion of the following provision: The Minis- 
try of Finance, after consultation with the 
Tariff Commission, legally advised by the 
Committee to which this Article refers, shall 
authorize the importation of wool which has 
a fiber yield up to 60 percent, with a diameter 
over 30 microns and a length up to 6 centi- 
meters at the low duty rate provided in 
fraction 1.24.06 “when it is proved that the 
national production is not sufficient to cover 
domestic demand.” 


In the Diario Oficial of December 22 there 
was published a Decree which created three 
new import tariff fractions and established 
import duties on books imported from coun- 
tries which restrict, in any way, the impor- 
tation of books from Mexico. The new frac- 
tions, 7.57.96, 7.57.97 and 17.57.98, cover all 
kinds of books, printed in Spanish—those 
not bound; those bound in cloth, shell, wood, 
ivory, guttapercha, et cetera; and those 
bound in cardboard, leather, or percaline, 
respectively. When these books “have been 
published in countries which permit the 
duty-free importation of books published in 
Mexico as well as payment in convertible 
money therefor” they are permitted duty- 
free importation. When they “have been 
published in countries which have estab- 
lished restrictions or quantitative controls 
on the importation of books or which pro- 
hibit or limit the payment in convertible 
moneys for Mexican books” they are dutiable 
at the rate of 1.00 peso per legal kilogram 
plus 40 percent ad valorem. 


REDUCTION IN 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
ExPoRT SURTAX ON ADDITIONAL COM- 
MODITIES 


By a Decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 24, 1948, and effective December 
25, the Mexican Government reduced the 15 
percent ad valorem export surtax on an ad- 
ditional group of commodities. In transit 
provisions of the original group are appli- 
cable to these items. (See FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of January 3, 1949, and of 
January 17, 1949, for original list of reduc- 
tions in and exemptions from the export 
surtax.) 

The 15 percent export surtax on the fol- 
lowing commodities has been reduced by 80 
percent: 


Tariff 

Fraction Description 

15-50____ Wool of any kind and silk in 
cocoon. 

24-30_.._. Bananas, dried or evaporated. 

28-52 _ - Chilte, guayule, rubber, and simi- 
lar gums, N. s. 

62-00_._._ Bean or banana meal, even with 


sugar or cocoa. 
63-31__.. Canned fruit, n. s. : 
_ Medicinal oils, balsams, pomades, 


66—10__ 
and ointments, n. s. 

66—12_- Medicinal tablets, pellets, loz- 
enges, and wafers. 

66-13 __ Medicinal elixirs, sirups, and 
wines. 

66-15 Medicinals prepared or in doses 
and other pharmaceuticals, n. s. 

66-16 Veterinary preparations of all 
kinds, n. s. 

66-17_... Injectible preparations. 

66-18__.__ Castor oil, weighing up to 500 
grams. 

66-24 Sodium hydroxide and potassium 
hydroxide. 

66-25_ Oxides and hydrates, n. s. 

66-26 Salts, not specified. 

66—-28____ Industrial chemicals, n. s. 

66—29 - Chemicals, n. s., not industrial. 

66-32__.. Zinc oxide, not calcined from min- 
eral ore. 

67-26____ Sulfo-oleates and sulfonated fats. 

67-54 Insecticides, n. s. 

70—00 Manufacturers of clay, china, and 
porcelain, n. s. 

70-13 _- Glass or crystal manufactured in 
any form, Nn. s. 

70-15___. Flasks, tubes, and ampoules made 
of glass tubing. 

70-22 _ - Tile, including ceramic tile. 


73-22__.. Plywood. 


80—27__._._ Manufactures of iron or steel, n. s., 
weighing up to one kilo. 

81-33__._._ Zine in powder 

84—13_ Loose pieces for music apparatus. 
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Tariff 

Fraction Description 

85-80__ Storage batteries and cells. 

85-81__ Electric heating apparatus. 

85-82_. Electric apparatus and equipment 
for signals used as safety devices 
for railroads, roads, and airports. 

85-—83__ Electric apparatus and machines for 
household use, n. s. 

85-84__ Electric convertors, generators, and 
motors. 

85-85... Machines, apparatus and _ instru- 
ments and their parts, n. s., for 
electric plants, substations, and 
transmission and_ distribution 
lines. 

85-86_._ Machines, apparatus and _ instru- 
ments and their parts, n. s., for 
electric communication systems. 

85-87_._ Machines, apparatus and _ instru- 
ments and their parts, n. s., for 
electric lighting systems and pho- 
tometry. 

85-—88__ Electric machines, apparatus and in- 
struments and their parts, for 
medical use. 

85—89__ Electric machines, apparatus and in- 
struments, n. s. 

85-90__ Filament incandescent lamps. 


The surtax on the following items has been 
reduced by 50 percent: 


Tariff 
Fraction Description 
64-18__ Alcoholic beverages, above 23. 
Gay-Lussac, at 15 degrees centi- 
grade, n. s. in glass containers. 
64-19__ Alcoholic beverages, above 23. 
Gay-Lussac, at 15 degrees centi- 
grade, n. s. in other containers 
(excluding whiskey, which was re- 
duced by 35 percent in Decree pro- 
mulgated December 6, 1948. 


COMMERCIAL Mopus VIVENDI WITH EL 
SALVADOR EXTENDED FOR ADDITIONAL 
YEAR 


The commercial modus vivendi between 
El Salvador and Mexico providing for recip- 
rocal most-favored-nation customs treat- 
ment, effective since October 2, 1935, has 
been extended by an exchange of notes for 
an additional year from October 2, 1948 
The extension was approved by Salvadoran 
Decree No. 221, published in Diaro Oficial No 
267, December 6, 1948, and reported by the 
United States Embassy at San Salvador in 
Report No. 125 of December 8, 1948. 

[For previous announcement of this mo- 
dus vivendi see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of January 31, 1948.) 


Peru 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS ON THE IMPORTATION, SALE, AND 
Use OF MEDICINAL PropUCTS FOR LEP- 
ROSY TREATMENT ESTABLISHED 


A Supreme Resolution of December 13, 
1948, of the Peruvian Government published 
in the local press December 16, establishes 
@ special control to be exercised by the 
Ministry of Public Health on the importa- 
tion, sale, and use of medicinal products for 
the treatment of leprosy, according to a 
report of December 24 from the American 
Embassy, Lima. The new regulations apply 
to— 

(a) Chalmoogra oil and its derivatives, 
esters, soaps, salts, and others; 

(bo) Antileprosy medicines, such as 
those called “Promanida” (Parke, Davis), 

“Diamidin” (Parke, Davis), “Diasone” 
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(Abbot), “Sulphetrone,” “Rongalita,” and 
similar products; 

(c) Any other product or pharmaceuti- 
cal specialty for the treatment of leprosy 
which may be imported or produced lo- 
cally in the future 


The Resolution specifies that importers 
and domestic manufacturers must submit a 
monthly register to the Inspectorate General 
of Pharmacy of all leprosy medicines sold in 
the market indicating the name of the prod- 
uct, the quantity, and the name of the buyer 
Local drug distributors and pharmacies may 
sell such products to public health institu- 
tions and the public only under the following 
conditions: 


(a) Public health institutions must pre- 
sent an order approved by the Leprosy De- 
partment of the Ministry of Public Health; 

(0) Private individuals must present 
physicians’ prescriptions approved likewise 
by the appropriate government officials 
specified for their district 


Drug importers and dealers, as well as 
drug stores and pharmacies, must submit the 
originals of filled prescriptions and orders 
to the Inspectorate General of Pharmacy 
twice a month. All authorities concerned 
must submit monthly to the General Bu- 
reau of Public Health a list of authorizations 
granted together with pertinent observa- 
tions for whatever action may be deemed 
necessary 


SULFA DruG TABLETS Must BEAR NAME 
OF DRUG AND DOSAGE 


A Supreme Resolution of the Peruvian 
Government of December 13, 1948, provides 
that all sulfa-drug tablets sold in Peru, 
either of domestic or foreign manufacture 
must carry an inscription on each individual 
tablet showing the name of the correspond- 
ing sulfa drug and the proper dose, accord- 
ing to a report of December 24 from the 
American Embassy, Lima. The purpose of 
the decree is to exert a more rigid control on 
the sale of sulfa-drug tablets by drug stores 
in the interest of safeguarding public 
health. 

A period of six months from the date of 
the Resolution is allowed for compliance 
with this regulation, after which time the 
Inspectorate General of Pharmacy will pro- 
ceed to withdraw from the market any sulfa- 
drug tablets lacking this requisite 

{Holders of the Department of Commerce 
World Trade in Commodities publication 
Peru—Pharmaceutical Regulations, dated 
April 1948, may wish to add this regulation 
to it.] 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR THE DISTRIBUTION 
OF Raw CATTLE HIDES ESTABLISHED 


A Supreme Decree of December 15, 1948 
and a Ministerial Resolution of December 29 
supersede the former Peruvian regulations 
governing the distribution of domestic cattle 
hides established in Supreme Decree of May 
28, 1943, by providing that local tanneries 
are the only entities authorized to buy raw 
cattle hides, according to a report of Janu- 
ary 3, 1949, from the American Embassy, 
Lima 

Under the provisions of the Decree of May 
28, 1943, the purchase and distribution of 
domestic raw cattle hides was placed exclu- 
sively in the hands of the Consorcio de 
Curtiembres, an association of the local tan- 
ners with a Government official on the Board 
of Directors. A Ministerial Resolution of 
July 23, 1947, confirmed that arrangement 
and provided heavy fines for acquisitions by 
entities other than the Consorcio. Under the 
terms of the new measures all but local 
tanneries will be considered as speculators 
and subject to the various penalties pre- 


scribed by law. In effect, the new regula. 
tions invalidate the authorization given to 
the Consorcio to act as sole buyer and dis. 
tributor of cattle hides 

For control purposes, local tanners are re. 
quired to submit to the Bureau of Livestoc, 
of the Ministry of Agriculture monthly state. 
ments showing the number, weight, ang 
origin of all hides acquired. Prices sup. 
stantially higher than those set in previous 
pertinent resolutions are also fixed for qo. 
mestic raw cattle hides 

(See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
15, 1942, and July 3, 1943, for announcements 
of previous regulations for Peruvian raw 
cattle hides.) 


EXPORTS OF RAW ALLIGATOR SKINS 
PROHIBITED 


A Supreme Decree of December 24, 1943. 
sets forth new regulations to govern alligator 
hunting and the alligator skin trade in Peru, 
and prohibits exports of raw (untanned) 
alligator skins, according to a report of De- 
cember 30 from the American Embassy, Lima 
Exports of tanned skins and finished skin 
products are permitted as in the past 

In order to permit exporters to comply 
with pending engagements, the prohibition 
will not become effective until 45 days after 
the date of the decree. The purpose of the 
prohibition, as outlined by the Government 
in the decree’s preamble, is to promote and 
protect the industrialization of Peruvian 
domestic raw materials 


-_ " 
Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IMPORT CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


The foreign exchange quota fixed by the 
Conselho Corporetive Técnico (Corporative 
Technical Council) for imports into Portugal 
from the dollar areas during October and 
November 1948, was approximately $4,000,- 
000 a month, according to a report of De- 
cember 17, from the American Embassy 
Lisbon 

These amounts of exchange have been uti- 
lized for the importation of all goods consid- 
ered to be in the essential category with the 
exception of petroleum, coal, and wheat. Im- 
ports of these 3 basic essentials are being 
authorized outside the limits of the general 
dollar exchange quota and in whatever 
amounts are necessary to supply the coun- 
try’s requirements. The monthly dollar out- 
flow for petroleum and coal imports during 
October and November fluctuated between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000, while wheat pur- 
chases have cost about $2,000,000 monthly 
Thus around 60 percent of the total average 
monthly payments of $9,000,000 to $10,000,000 
has been earmarked for fuels and wheat with 
only 40 percent of the total available for gen- 
eral priority imports 

The monthly amount of exchange author- 
ized for general items is now running about 
$1,000,000 over what it was earlier in the year, 
not by reason of any liberalization of restric- 
tions but because of progress achieved in dis- 
posing of the accumulated backlog of pending 
license applications. According to the CTC, 
of the total imports paid for in dollars, about 
two-thirds are of United States origin with 
the remainder from other countries, mainly 
Venezuela, Norway, and Bizonia. In the ap- 
rortionment of exchange among various cat- 
egories of priority imports, the CTC follows 
a flexible policy, i. e., there is no percentage 
of total dollar exchange availabilities fixed 
for each category. Adjustments may be made 
among the various categories according to the 
volume of license applications 
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Seychelles 


Econom ic Conditions 


SEYCHELLES GOVERNMENT PURCHASES Is- 
LAND OF St. ANNE: Property To BE 
Usep FOR Food PRODUCTION SCHEMES 


st. Anne Island, one of the dependent 
islands of the British Colony of Sey- 
chelles, was recently purchased from the 
British Admiralty by the Seychelles Gov- 
ernment, according to a report received 
from the American Consulate, Mombasa, 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate. St. 
Anne, comprising 500 acres, is the largest 
of four islands forming the outer perim- 
eter of Port Victoria Harbor, on Mahe 
Island, which is the seat of the Govern- 
ment. During the war it had been ac- 
quired by the Admiralty from private 
sources. 

Prior to its purchase of St. Anne Island 
the Seychelles Government had taken 
control of the three outlying islands of 
Aldabra, Cosmoledo, and Assumption, 
which were previously leased to a private 
firm for the exploitation of guano. 

It is reported that the Government in- 
tends to use St. Anne Island for stock 
farming and the cultivation of local food 
crops. The other three newly acquired 
islands will be devoted mainly to the fish- 
ing industry inasmuch as the guano de- 
posits on these islands are now exhausted. 

Although food production increased in 
Seychelles during the war years, the Col- 
ony has never been self-supporting. The 
Government is placing important em- 
phasis on home-grown crops to reduce 
dependence upon _ foreign supplies. 
Copra and coconut oil, cinnamon bark 
and cinnamon-leaf oil constitute the 
Colony’s principal exports and “‘money 
crops.”’ 


Y . 

Switzerland 

AIRGRAM FROM THE AMERICAN 
LEGATION AT BERN 
(Dated December 14, 1948) 


The abolition of price controls on the 
sale of fresh domestic meat on November 
2, 1948, resulted in an increase in the 
price of such meat and a consequent rise 
in the cost-of-living index from 162.7 at 
the end of October to 164.9 at the end of 
November (August 1939 equals 100). 
Strong protests have been made by all 
Classes of consumers against the rise in 
meat prices. Many consumer groups 
are suggesting a boycott on fresh meat 
purchases. The labor unions contend 
that the increase in meat prices is con- 
trary to the principle of the wage-price 
Stabilization agreement. In reply to 
these protests, the Federal Council an- 
nounced early in December that atten- 
tion was being given to the problem of 
meat prices, and that it was not expected 
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that they would rise further; on the con- 
trary, a decline was foreseen for the be- 
ginning of the new year. In addition, 
the government announced that reve- 
nues from import taxes would be devoted 
to holding down the price of frozen meat 
and that, if necessary, a program of one 
or two meatless days per week would be 
established. 

Because of the unusually light rainfall 
during the late fall and early winter, the 
river water flow has been far below nor- 
mal. Since three-quarters of the winter 
hydroelectric power requirements of the 
country is derived from the river flow, a 
shortage of electricity is foreseen in 
Switzerland during the coming months. 
The Swiss Federal Office of Electric 
Economy issued an ordinance on Novem- 
ber 26th forbidding the use of electricity 
for space heating and urging the utmost 
economy in the use of electricity by all 
consumers. The Federal Railways have 
reduced the length of passenger trains to 
economize in the use of electricity. 

In early December, the Swiss Federal 
Railway announced its construction pro- 
gram for the next 10 years. It projects 
the expenditure of 1,900,000,000 francs 
in the next decade, broken down as fol- 
lows: 1,220,000,000 francs for replace- 
ments, 219,000,000 francs for double- 
tracking 228 kilometers of additional rail 
mileage, 211,000,000 francs for major ex- 
pansions of railway depots, 120,000,000 
francs for new rolling stock, and 130,- 
000,000 francs for other developments. 
Since amortizations will not cover the 
costs of the construction program, the 
Federal Railway will have to resort to 
outside capital as a means of financing 
its projects. 

November Rhine traffic totalled 183,942 
metric tons, slightly more than the pre- 
vious month. Rail traffic statistics for 
October revealed that 19,200,000 passen- 
gers and 1,600,000 metric tons of goods 
were transported, and net operating re- 
ceipts of 17,300,000 francs were 3,700,000 
francs or 28 percent greater than those 
for September. 

On November 9, trade negotiations 
with Bulgaria resulted in the establish- 
ment of new commodity lists valid until 
the end of 1949. The new quotas call for 
an increased exchange of the products of 
Swiss export industries and of Swiss 
breeding cattle against Bulgarian food- 
stuffs and raw materials. 

Because of the inability of both the 
Netherlands and France to export to 
Switzerland the volume of goods antici- 
pated under the trade and payments 
agreements made with the countries by 
Switzerland, the length of the contrac- 
tual period was extended. The commod- 
ity quota period in the Netherlands-Swiss 
Agreement has been extended an addi- 
tional three months to September 30, 
1949, while the agreement concerning 
trade with France including the quota 


list, due to expire on November 30, 1948, 
has been extended to February 28, 1949. 

The Swiss foreign trade deficit for 
November, amounting to 50,700,000 
francs, was considerably larger than the 
deficit of 21,600,000 francs for October. 
Imports during November were valued 
at 370,900,000 francs or 22,800,000 francs 
greater than those for October; exports 
were 320,200,000 francs or only 6,300,000 
francs below the high October figure. 
The increase in the trade deficit in No- 
vember was the first registered since 
April. It is interesting to note that while 
the Swiss trade deficit in the first six 
months of 1948 was 1,218,900,000 francs, 
the trade deficit for the subsequent five 
months amounted to only 298,900,000 
francs. 

Chief Swiss suppliers in November 
were, in order, the United States, France, 
Belgium-Luxembourg, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom; chief customers were 
the United States, Belgium-Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Italy, and France. Im- 
ports from the United States were 71,- 
800,000 francs, more than double the 
value of those from any other country. 
Exports to the United States totaled 48,- 
300,000 francs. Principal Swiss imports 
in November were iron and iron products, 
coal, grain and other foodstuffs, and 
chemicals; principal exports were 
watches, machinery, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, textiles, and instru- 
ments. As compared with the previous 
month, imports from Denmark declined 
considerably, while those from Belgium- 
Luxembourg, Hungary, Brazil, and Italy 
increased; the only noteworthy change 
in exports was a 21 percent decline in 
exports to France. 

Compared with November 1947 im- 
ports from Denmark, the United States, 
Argentina, and Czechoslovakia have de- 
creased greatly, the total decline being 
over 100,000,000 francs, while imports 
from only three countries—Germany, 
Hungary, and Iran—were increased. Ex- 
ports in November 1948 were uniformly 
greater than in November 1947 with the 
exception of those to France, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Argentina. 


Tran sjordan 


Commercial Laws Digest 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENTS DURING THE 
MANDATE 


The Transjordan Government has _ re- 
cently clarified its current position in regard 
to international agreements made during the 
Mandate period (1922-1946), according to an 
airgram dated December 28 from the Ameri- 
can Vice Consul in Amman. 

The following announcements were pub- 
lished in the Transjordan Official Gazette No. 
965 of December 16, 1948: 


1. International Agreements made by the 
Transjordan Government are to remain 
valid. 
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2. Agreements made by the Transjordan 
Government in conjunction with the Brit- 
ish Government are to be null and void. 

3. Economic Agreements and extradition 
laws by which the Transjordan Govern- 
ment was bound through the British Gov- 
ernment are to be null and void. 


During the time that Transjordan was a 
Mandated Territory it automatically was a 
party to many agreements made by the Brit- 
ish Government with foreign powers. The 
Transjordan Government has now decided 
that it is pointless to keep these agreements 
on the books and has declared null and void 
those agreements which in fact have never 
been in operation. 


Union of South 


Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW INTERIM CUSTOMS UNION AGREEMENT 
WITH SOUTHERN RHODESIA To BECOME 
OPERATIVE APRIL 1, 1949 


The new interim customs union agree- 
ment between the Union of South Africa and 
Southern Rhodesia, which was signed by 
representatives of the two Governments at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, on December 
6, 1948, will become operative on April 1, 
1949, according to an airgram received from 
the American Legation, Pretoria. The agree- 
ment is directed towards the eventual re- 
establishment of a full and complete customs 
union between the two countries. 

{See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
uary 24, 1949, for details concerning the 
agreement.| 


NEW WOoL TEXTILE MARKING REGULA- 
TIONS ANNOUNCED 


Beginning September 1, 1949, new and de- 
tailed regulations governing the marking of 
all textile goods containing wool imported 
into or sold in the Union of South Africa, 
will be made effective in that country. The 
new regulations were drawn up under the 
authority given in the Union’s Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1941, as amended, and were 
promulgated in an official notice, published 
in the Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette of November 5, 1948. 

The new regulations provide for the mark- 
ing of wool products in the form of a stamp, 
tag, label, or other means of identification, 
showing certain required information legibly, 
conspicuously, and nondeceptively. The 
information to be thus shown is as follows: 
(a) the percentage, by weight, of wool fiber 
present in a wool product. exclusive of orna- 
mentation in the product not exceeding 5 
percent of the total fiber weight; (b) the 
common generic names (as defined in the 
regulations) of all nonwool fibers present 
in the product, in order of predominance by 
weight, provided the percentage by weight of 
such fibers is 5 percent or more of the total 
weight. 

The regulations set forth in detail the 
manner in which the stamp, tag, label, etc., 
must be affixed and specify that all words 
thereon must be in one of the official lan- 
guages of the Union, i. e. English or 
Afrikaans. 

The stamp, tag or label must be attached 
to, and appear upon, each garment or sep- 
arate piece of merchandise even where two 
or more garments or pieces are marketed 
together; but where garments are manu- 
factured and sold in pairs, such as gloves 
and hosiery, one label or mark will suffice 
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if both pieces are identical and firmly at- 
tached to each other. Except where the 
label or mark is clearly visible to the pur- 
chaser when the product is offered for sale, 
the container, wrapped, etc., must also bear 
a label or mark of identification. 

A plus or minus tolerance of 5 percent 
in respect of the stated wool fiber content 
will be permitted in the case of wool prod- 
ucts, excluding those labeled ‘all wool’’ or 
“100° wool” also set forth in the new regu- 
lations are detailed provisions relating to 
the labeling of samples. Wool products 
specifically exempted from the marking reg- 
ulations include any product containing less 
than 20 percent by weight of wool fiber, pro- 
vided it is not described as woolen or 
worsted; footwear; any pile fabric and cer- 
tain other types of goods. 

Additional details concerning these regu- 
lations will be furnished on request to the 
British Commonwealth Branch, Areas Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The American Legation, Pretoria, Union of 
South Africa, has reported that consign- 
ments of textile goods containing wool which 
arrive in the Union on and after September 
1, 1949, probably will be stopped by the 
Customs for examination to determine 
whether the goods are marked in accordance 
with the new regulations. To avoid possible 
customs difficulties in this connection, the 
American Legation has suggested that Amer- 
ican exporters of wool textiles include on 
all standardized invoices in the future, a 
declaration to the effect that the goods are 
correctly marked in accordance with the 
regulations. 


United Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM LU. s. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 


(Dated December 15, 1948) 


Oversea trade in November, with the 
value of both imports and exports up, left 
the visible trade deficit (without correc- 
tion of c. i. f. import value to f. 0. b.) just 
below the £29,000,000 where it stood in 
October. The monthly deficit was the 
lowest since January 1945. The volume 
of exports at 148 percent of 1938 was 
close to the year-end target of 150 
percent. 

The metals goods group of exports, in- 
cluding vehicles and machinery, reached 
over £70,000,000 in November which was 
nearly £4,000,000 over the year-end ex- 
port target, while textiles as a group, at 
£31,600,000, was still short of its target 
of £37,400,000. Cotton manufactures 
at £13,400,000 had passed the year-end 
target, but wool manufactures at £9,400,- 
000 were still well below the goal set of 
£12,400,000 by the year end. 

In a House of Commons speech on eco- 
nomic affairs on November 1 the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer reviewed the 
progress of the operations of OEEC and 
revealed that despite the Intra-European 
Payments Plan, further gold payments 
by the U. K. to Belgium and Switzerland 
must be expected. Regarding home 
finances he stated that revenue was com- 
ing in according to estimates, and that 
although increased cost of food subsidies 





and defense provisions were increasing 
expenditure, the resulting reduction in 
the surplus will not be enough “to 
counteract the main policies of the 
budget.” 

During the month a Civil Defense Bij) 
and measures to extend from 12 to 18 
months the period of conscripted service 
in the Army and Air force were further 
reminders of the increased attention to 
and cost of defense measures. 

On the other hand the relaxation of 
some consumer rationing and of a num- 
ber of raw materials’ controls marked a 
little further progress away from the 
war-economy pattern. Shoes and jams 
were derationed, and the President of 
the Board of Trade announced his “bon- 
fire of controls” which, though by no 
means freeing industry from the bulk 
of control machinery, did remove stat: . 
tory control of the manufacture of a con- 
siderable list of products ranging fj.» 
mechanical cigarette lighters and tcy. 
to baby carriages and linoleum. It also 
does away with government purchase of 
some raw materials including cotton lig- 
ters and waste, pyrethrum, hemps, 
leather, etc., and relaxes export licensing 
and distribution controls of certain tex- 
tile goods, rubber tires, and a few other 
products. 

Other news in November on the pro- 
duction drive front were the comments 
of Sir Stafford Cripps on the first meet- 
ings of the Anglo-American Productivity 
Council. Following a warning that the 
production curve can only rise from the 
apparent plateau it has lately shown by 
higher output per head, he accepted the 
Council's report as most useful. He gave 
a reminder that much is already being 
done to furnish the equipment needed by 
industry while reiterating the necessity 
of continuing a large volume of exports 
of machinery 

The official interim index of industrial 
production for September, which is the 
latest month available, shows that the 
volume of industrial output recovered 
from the customary summer vacation 
drop. The index rose from a low for the 
year of 110 in August to 124 in Septem- 
ber (1946—100), which was the same as 
in June and the highest level reached 
since the end of the war. 

The debate on the bill to nationalize 
the steel industry was the principal Par- 
liamentary event during November. As 
drafted, the bill will not come into opera- 
tion until 1950. 





In order to foster a karakul industry 
in Angola (Portuguese Africa) the Gov- 
ernor General set aside public lands in 
the south of the colony to be used for 
raising karakul sheep. These lands are 
available to applicants who guarantee to 
breed a minimum flock of 500 sheep 
within a period of 5 years. 
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Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = | > 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


ALLOTMENT FOR LINEA AEREA NACIONAL, 
CHILE 


A recent Chilean law raised the an- 
nual allotment of the National Defense 
Council to the Linea Aérea Nacional from 
10,000,000 pesos to 30,000,000 pesos. (1 
peso = $0.0232, United States currency.) 


CUNDITION OF EQUIPMENT ON MEXICO’s AIR 
LINES 


Very little new equipment was acquired 
by the air lines in Mexico during 1948. 
Aerovias Guest is now operating one 
Constellation and three DC-4’s on its 
ruute to Spain. Pan American World 
Airways was to put Convairs on all its 
routes transiting Mexico in December 
1948. The small air lines, such as Re- 
forma and Panini, which were unable to 
replace damaged or worn-out equipment, 
were chartering aircraft from other com- 
panies. 

There were approximately 719 private 
aircraft registered in Mexico at the end 
of November. 


Automotive 
Products 


MANUFACTURE OF BUSSES, AUSTRIA 


Production in Austria of 22 busses was 
reported for September compared with 
output of 18 in August. 

Manufacture of a new Diesel bus, 
equipped with an 85-horsepower motor 
requiring only 15 liters of Diesel fuel per 
100 kilometers, has started at the Steyr 
Werke Plant. Orders for 10 of the busses 
have been received from the Austrian 
general post office. 


DELIVERY OF BRITISH BUSSES TO BRAZIL 


Delivery of busses to Brazil at the rate 
of 25 a month is expected on the order 
received by two British manufacturers 
for 91 vehicles, valued at more than 
£500,000. Each bus is powered by a 9.6- 
liter Diesel engine and has a fluid fly- 
wheel and air-operated epicyclic gear- 
box. The special-type body has been 
designed to accommodate 37 passengers. 

There is a separately operated window 
for each of the seats accommodating two 
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passengers; special cooling deviczs have 
been incorporated in the roof. The main 
structural members are of a metal cruci- 
form section which maintains strength 
in both direct and transverse directions 
and enables straight connections to be 
made in the flanges. High-tensile light 
alloy is used for all members except the 
side frame for which a special high- 
tensile steel, developed originally for 
bridge building, is specified. The all- 
cruciform section is extruded or rolled 
and is, consequently, stronger than a 
comparable formed section. The en- 
trance and exit doors are activated by 
compressed-air and operated by the 
driver. 


VEHICLES FOR EXporT, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Exports of 892 Volkswagen automobiles 
from the Bizonal Area of Germany in 
November 1948 brought the total for the 
first 11 months of the year to 3,740. 

The Opel Works, which is getting into 
the production of the improved model 
Olympia, exported 121 cars in November 
(1,324 in the 11-month period). 

The Ford Motor Werke, Cologne, 
which is turning out V-8 trucks, has re- 
tooled the passenger-car plant to pro- 
duce the Taunus, model A, four-cylinder, 
two-door sedan; this plant is expected to 
be ready soon for large-scale production 
for export. 

Exports represent less than 25 percent 
of automotive production; the remainder 
is allocated to German official agencies 
and to essential users. 

A considerable increase in production 
is expected in 1949, largely because of 
an increase in steel allocations, improved 
tire production, increased tire imports, 
and decreased absenteeism following the 
currency reform. 


VEHICLE PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
U. K. 


Passenger-car production in the 
United Kingdom in 1948 was estimated at 
about 320,000 units and commercial-ve- 
hicle output about 150,000. Only about 
75,000 passenger cars, 60,000 trucks, and 
6,000 public service vehicles were avail- 
able for domestic consumption. The 
number of new cars and trucks for use in 
the United Kingdom was reduced to a 
little more than half the 1947 allowances, 
and vehicles allotted for domestic pub- 
lic-transport operations were 800 less in 
1948 than in 1947. 







It is expected that in 12 months the 
United Kingdom will be burdened with a 
considerable number of derelict vehicles. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA ENCOURAGES PRODUCTION OF 
BarRIuM SULFATE 


The extraction and refining of barium 
sulfate in Argentina has been declared 
an industry of national interest. This 
status will last for 3 years; during that 
period quotas will be fixed on the im- 
ported product so that the dometsic in- 
dustry may have the most favorable 
opportunity for development. Barium 
sulfate, which is used in Argentina in the 
tanning industry, is produced by three 
firms. 


PYRETHRUM GROWING PROMOTED, 
ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government is attempt- 
ing to promote the growing of pyrethrum 
as an agricultural sideline by offering the 
seed gratis through regional agromo- 
mists. Along with the seed a book of 
instructions will be supplied to those in- 
terested in planting the crop. At pres- 
ent, Argentina’s requirements of this 
insecticide material are met largely by 
imports. 


TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Under a l-year trade and payments 
agreement, Yugoslavia will export to 
Austria the following chemicals: Form- 
aldehyde, 20 metric tons; acetic acid, 100 
tons; acetone, 50 tons; and calcium car- 
bide, 2,000 tons. Austria will export to 
Yugoslavia 1,000 tons of ammonium ni- 
trate, and various chemicals valued at 
$70,000. 


AUSTRIA PLANNING PRODUCER-GAS PLANT 


The Nitrogen Works at Linz, Austria, 
is constructing a special producer-gas 
plant at a cost of 7,000,000 to 8,000,000 
schillings (10 schillings=US$1), to be 
financed by the Laenderbank. About 90 
percent of the equipment has been pro- 
duced domestically; the remaining 10 
percent, which was imported, will be paid 
for out of foreign credits built up by the 
exportation of fertilizer. The new plant 
was scheduled to begin operations in 
January 1949. Its installation will re- 
duce the cost of fertilizer by 5 percent, 
it is said. 
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A new contract for 1948-49, calling for 
the delivery of 100,000 metric tons of 
fertilizer, was made with OMGUS, and 
an additional 100,000 tons have been sold 
to European countries and Egypt. Al- 
though domestic needs for nitrogenous 
materials continue to be large, the Linz 
plants expect to be in a position to in- 
crease their exports by greater over-all 
production, since ample stocks of raw 
materials are available. 


PRODUCTION OF NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS, 
BELGIUM 


Belgium's production of nitrogenous 
fertilizers in the year ending June 1949 
is expected to total 170,000 metric tons 
(N content). 


BRITISH AFRICA FIGHTS TSETSE FLY 


More than £1,000,000 from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund have 
been made available in British Africa 
since 1945 for research on the tsetse fly 
and sleeping sickness, which affect a vast 
area. The Colonial Governments also 
have spent considerable sums on re- 
search, and Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and the Shell Co. are assist- 
ing the Government. International col- 
laboration also is being obtained to aid 
in the work. 

Experimental spraying of insecticides 
from aircraft has been done on a small 
scale. Certain areas have been cleared 
of vegetation and resettled, and the re- 
sults of large-scale game control in 
Southern Rhodesia are being studied. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the 
first 10 months of 1948 declined more 
than $1,700,000 in value from those in 
the corresponding period of 1947, accord- 
ing to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $28,557,000 and $30,283,000, 
respectively. 


CANADA INCREASES OUTPUT 


The chief products of the Canadian 
compressed gases industry in 1947 were 
oxygen, acetylene, and carbon dioxide, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The output of oxygen in- 
creased to 577,000,000 cubic feet; or 21 
percent over that in 1946; that of acety- 
lene increased to 111,000,000 cubic feet, 
or 11 percent; and that of carbon di- 
oxide increased to 23,000,000 pounds or 
16 percent. Aqueous ammonia, anhy- 
drous ammonia, nitrogen, hydrogen, and 
nitrous oxide were other products of 
this industry. Liquid chlorine, liquid sul- 
fur dioxide, synthetic ammonia, and 
hydrogen and nitrogen for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic ammonia are included 
in statistics on the heavy chemical in- 
dustry. 

The materials used cost (at the works) 
$1,475,523 in 1947, compared with $1,258,- 
423 in 1946. The value of total output 
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of compressed gases increased to $9,- 
607,229 in 1947 from $8,308,028 in 1946. 


CANADA Has NEw SULFURIC-ACID PLANT 


The new $1,250,000 sulfuric-acid plant 
of Canadian Industries, Ltd., at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, has begun operations, a 
foreign chemical publication reports. It 
will have a daily output of 250 tons of 
acid of varying strengths. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS, COSTA RICA 


Chemicals and copper sulfate were 
included in the 12 principal commodities 
imported into Costa Rica in 1947, ac- 
cording to the Government Statistical 
Office. Imports of these materials were 
valued at $778,542 and $729,495, respec- 
tively. 


NICOTINE SULFATE PLANT SUSPENDS 
OPERATIONS, CUBA 


The plant in Sancti Spiritus, Cuba, 
producing nicotine sulfate from tobacco 
stems recently suspended operations. It 
is said that the plant could not obtain 
sufficient nitrogen and potash to prepare 
fertilizers for tobacco and that the man- 
ufacture of nicotine sulfate alone was 
uneconomic. A plant in Habana which 
has experimented since January 1947 
with the production of nicotine sulfate 
from tobacco stems also has closed for 
the same reason. 


ECUADOR HUNTING MARKETS FOR ALCOHOI 
OUTPUT 

The Ecuadoran State Alcohol Monop- 
Oly is endeavoring to find new markets 
for its output. An additional distillery, 
which is scheduled to come into opera- 
tion at Duran early in 1949, and will in- 
crease alcohol production by about 75 
percent. The Government hopes to di- 
vert this output, as well as part of that 
of existing plants, to exports or to indus- 
trial use within the country, with a view 
to overcoming the Monopoly’s deficit and 
providing a new source of dollar 
exchange. 

The Ministry of the Treasury states 
that the Government is undertaking a 
program to foster the manufacture of 
various products from domestic alcohol— 
including varnishes, lotions, and per- 
fumes. Offers from abroad for purchase 
of the alcohol or for the establishment of 
alcohol-consuming industries in Ecuador 
have been invited. 


MANUFACTURES, BIZONAL AREA OF 
GERMANY 


Chemische Werke Huels, North Rhine- 
Westphalia, Bizonal Area of Germany, is 
manufacturing vinyl chloride on an ex- 
perimental basis and may have enough 
stock to produce polyvinylchloride in 
1949, which would help to meet the in- 
creased demand for the latter from the 
plastics and electrical-equipment indus- 
tries. The company also has begun pro- 


duction of butyraldehyde, an important 
plasticizer. 


BIZONAL AREA OF GERMANY WILL Expopy 
TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Under a trade agreement between 
Czechoslovakia and the Bizonal Area, the 
latter will export to Czechoslovakia 
chemical products valued at $2,909,509. 
These will include coal-tar dyes, $709. 
000; butyl acetate, $420,000; ethyl ace. 
tate, $200,000; ethylene glycol, $200,000: 
butanol, $200,000; caustic soda (lye) , syb. 
ject to availability in 1949, $90,000; plas. 
tics molding powder, $60,000; formalde. 
hyde, $60,000; vulcanizers and antioxides, 
$50,000; organic pigments, $50,000; jn. 
organic pigments, $50,000; and synthetic 
camphor, $50,000. 

Czechoslovakia’s exports to the Bizona] 
Area will include cresol-phenol mixture, 
$300,000; medicinal herbs, $150,000; Jac. 
tic acid, $42,000; potassium permanga- 
nate, $35,000; and potassium hydroxide, 
$31,900. 


IMPORT CONTRACTS, THE BIZONAL AREA 
OF GERMANY 


All fertilizer-import contracts in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany for the fiscal 
year 1949 have been completed, with the 
exception of one for phosphate rock. 
The total value, including the phosphate 
rock to be purchased, amounts to almost 
$50,000,000. 


INDIA PLANS TO OPERATE PHOSPHATE POoL 


of superphosphates available to farmers, 
the Government of India proposes to 
operate a Central Phosphate Pool, states 
a foreign chemical publication. The 
pool will be the primary importer of 
phosphate rock and also will undertake 
to purchase at fair and reasonable prices 
all superphosphate produced within the 
Dominion. Superphosphates will be sold 
to consumers—Provincial Governments 
or others—on a no-profit, no-loss basis 
The Tariff Board has been requested to 
conduct such inquiries as may be neces- 
sary to determine the price at which the 
Government should purchase superphos- 
phates at the various plants. 


In order to make adequate quantities 
t 
i 
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ITALY’S IMPORTS 


Italy’s imports of chemicals and medic- 
inals in the first half of 1948 were valued 
at $59,716,000, compared with a 6-month 
average in 1947 of $80,338,000, the Cen- 
tral Institute of Statistics reports. EX- 
ports of these products almost doubled 
in value in the first 6 months of 1948 
over the half-year average in 1947, The 
totals were $24,957,000 and $13,046,000, 
respectively. 

AMMONIUM SULPHATE PRODUCTION, 
ITALY 


The iron and steel plant at Bagnoli 
near Naples, Italy, a subsidiary of the In- 
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stituto Per La Ricostruzione Industriale, 
has three batteries of coke ovens (30 
ovens each). Part of the byproduct coal 
tar is used by the plant and part is sold 
to refineries; benzene and naphthalene 
also are obtained. The ammonium sul- 
fate produced is sold for fertilizer. 

Expansion plans include the construc- 
tion of another battery of 30 ovens. 


FERTILIZER DEVELOPMENTS, MEXICO 


Guanos y Fertilizantes de Mexico, S. A., 
a Government-sponsored fertilizer com- 
pany, has been empowered to perform 
certain additional functions. Previously, 
authority existed for the collection, prep- 
aration, and sale of natural and organic 
fertilizers (mostly guano) only. The 
company’s sphere of operations has now 
been enlarged to include the manufac- 
ture of synthetic and inorganic ferti- 
lizers. 

The concern operates a guano unit at 
Guadalajara and a superphosphate plant 
at San Luis Potosi. An affiliated plant in 
Mexico City is making glue and bone 
meal, the latter a byproduct which is 
mixed with ammonium nitrate and sold 
as fertilizer. The superphosphate fac- 
tory imports phosphate rock from the 
United States and obtains sulfuric acid 
from the local smelter of a United States 
company. It has an average daily pro- 
duction of 60 metric tons; about 50 per- 
cent of the output is shipped to the com- 
pany’s plants in Guadalajara and Mexico 
City, and the remainder is used locally 
for making mixed fertilizer. Approxi- 
mately 100 tons of the latter are produced 
in a 10-hour day during the 3 months 
of the year when demand by cotton, 
sugar, and wheat farmers is high. 

The principal plant in the system, how- 
ever, will be a nitrogenous fertilizer works 
to be built near Cuautitlan and financed 
partly by the Export-Import Bank. 


MexIco PLANS CAMPAIGN AGAINST CITRUS 
BLACK Fly 


The control of the citrus black fly has 
been declared a matter of public utility 
in Mexico and a national committee has 
been formed to direct a campaign against 
this pest. As many regional committees 
as may be considered necessary Will also 
be organized. 


FERTILIZER ALLOCATION, NORWAY 


Agricultural associations in Norway 
have petitioned the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture for an increase of 4,500 metric tons 
in the allocation of nitrogenous fertiliz- 
ers for the next crop year. An allocation 
of 25,000 tons (N content) has been made, 
compared with 23,000 tons in the preced- 
ing year. 


Soprum COMPOUNDS IN PAKISTAN 


Mineral resources of value of the 
chemical industry in Pakistan, includes 
deposits of sodium compounds for the 
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manufacture of sodium and potassium 
salts, nitrates (saltpeter), ochers, and a 
limited quantity of sulfur. 


EXporTs, PERU 


Peru’s exports of cube dry roots in the 
third quarter of 1949 totaled 272 metric 
tons, valued at 426,689 soles (1 sole= 
$0.1538, U.S. currency.) The United 
States was the only purchaser in July 
and August; in September the United 
States took approximately 80 percent of 
the exports, and the remainder was di- 
vided about equally between Belgium and 
the United Kingdom. 

Exports of ground roots (powder) in 
the third quarter of 1948 amounted to 55 
metric tons, valued at 206,199 soles. The 
United States was the sole purchaser. 


PLANS FOR EXPANDING ALCOHOL INDUSTRY, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The National Federation of Sugarcane 
Planters of the Philippines, at a con- 
ference in December 1948, discussed 
plans to restore and expand the do- 
mestic alcohol industry. 


POLAND’S FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of chemical fertilizers in 
rural areas in Poland has been increasing 
rapidly since the war. In 1937, 1.7 kilo- 
grams of nitrogenous fertilizer per 
hectare (1 hectare=2.47 acres) were 
used; by 1948 the figure had risen to 4.1 
kilograms. 

The highest consumption is in Silesia 
(7.34 kilograms per hectare) ; in Krakow 
Province, the total is 5.37 kilograms per 
hectare, and in Poznan, 5.18 kilograms. 
The smallest amounts are used in Olsztyn 
and Szczecin Provinces (0.75 and 0.74 
kilograms, respectively). 


EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s exports of chemicals and 
allied products in the third quarter of 
1948 were valued at 88,074,000 crowns, 
compared with 105,814,000 crowns in the 
corresponding period of 1947, according 
to official Swedish customs statistics. (1 
crown =-$0.2778, U. S. currency.) 


U. K. Wants Export MARKETS FOR 
“ ASOPAN”’ 

Associated Paint Manufacturers, 
United Kingdom, is working steadily to 
develop export markets for ‘Asopan” 
products, according to the British press. 
There are now 134 firms participating in 
the joint export plan. Agents have been 
appointed in a number of countries, par- 
ticularly in Africa and the Near East. 
The Export Promotion Department of the 
Board of Trade is assisting in the work, 
it is stated. 


POLYVINYL CHLORIDE USED IN MANUFAC- 
TURE OF INDUSTRIAL GLOVEs, U. K. 


The use of polyvinyl chloride in the 
manufacture of industrial gloves has 


been very successful in the United King- 
dom, the British press states. One firm 
has experimented with both solution and 
a special paste; the latter has been found 
more _ satisfactory. An appropriate 
fabric base has been discovered. 

The gloves have been found partic- 
ularly suitable for handling sodium hypo- 
chlorite and hydrofluoric acid. In gen- 
eral, tests indicate that gloves made with 
polyvinyl] chloride have 5 to 20 times the 
life of industrial gloves made from other 
materials, it is stated. 


EXPORTS OF COPPER SULFATE, U. K. 


Oversea sales of the British Sulphate 
of Copper Association, Ltd., in the 
1947-48 fiscal year were the lowest in 
the 24 years of the Association’s exist- 
ence, the organization’s annual report 
shows. Exports of copper sulfate from 
the United Kingdom dropped to 30,103 
long tons in 1946-47 from 52,698 tons in 
1945-46, and declined further to 24,666 
tons in 1947-48. The decrease is attrib- 
uted principally to import restrictions in 
various countries. However, the short- 
age of sterling, the carry-over of stocks 
from the previous season, and adverse 
weather conditions were other factors, 
it is stated. 

An export target figure of 36,000 tons 
in the calendar year 1949 has been ar- 
ranged with the Board of Trade. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


Fertilizer production in the U.S. S. R. 
in the third quarter of 1948 was 43 per- 
cent greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1947, according to the Soviet 
press. 


Coal and Coke 


END OF COAL RATIONING, BELGIUM 


Effective December 16, 1948, in Bel- 
gium, categories of coal still being ra- 
tioned, notably anthracite, were placed 
on free sale. Prices of coal remain con- 
trolled. 


COAL PRODUCTION, First HALF oF 1948, 
PORTUGAL 


Anthracite production in Portugal dur- 
ing the first half of 1948 amounted to 
181,793 metric tons, compared with 169,- 
096 metric tons during the first half of 
1947. Lignite production, however, de- 
clined from 50,651 metric tons during 
the first half of 1947 to 45,062 metric 
tons during the first half of 1948. 


Construction 


PLANS FOR PRODUC “ION OF 
PREFABRICATED HOUSE, , INDIA 


India has planned to establish one or 
more factories for the production of pre- 
fabricated houses. The first such proj- 
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ect was reported to have received the as- 
sistance of a British firm. The Ministry 
of Health, Department of Housing, New 
Delhi, in response to an inquiry, stated 
that as a rule, United States prefabri- 
cated houses are of a higher standard 
and are too expensive for conditions in 


India. This high rate combined with 
the additional cost of packing and trans- 
port, which amounts to as much as 50 
percent for each unit, heretofore has 
tended to exclude prefabricated houses 
of United States manufacture from the 
Indian market. 

The Director of Housing has suggested 
that this situation might change en- 
tirely if United States manufacturers 
were prepared to establish plants for 
prefabricated-house manufacture in In- 
dia, perhaps in collaboration with Indian 
industrialists, who would be glad to bene- 
fit from the experience and technical 
knowledge that would thus be made 
available and has affirmed that any such 
attempts would be given the fullest pos- 
sible support from his Department. 

The Under Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of India, in response to an inquiry 
from a United States concern, recently 
stated that the dollar allotment for li- 
censing of “prefabricated steel struc- 
tures” for 1948 was exhausted before the 
end of July, but that additional alloca- 
tions were under consideration, and the 
decision now had been made that import 
licenses should be issued if c. i. f. prices 
of prefabricated buildings did not exceed 
1,000 rupees ($300, United States cur- 
rency) per ton. 


HOUSING FOR IMMIGRANTS, ISRAEL 


The Jewish Agency’s Department for 
the Absorption of Immigrants in Israel 
faces the difficult problem of housing 
20,000 immigrants a month. It has taken 
in hand the immediate construction of 
3,000 timber dwelling units, which are 
expected to be completed within 3 
months. It is also preparing the forma- 
tion of a housing corporation in which 
the Government, the Agency, the Jewish 
National Fund, existing housing com- 
panies, and private interests will par- 
ticipate. An estimated 40,000 housing 
units will be required annually, allowing 
for three persons per unit. It is consid- 
ered that 3 percent of the immigrants 
find their own accommodation, 5 percent 
stay with relatives, and 6 to 7 percent are 
cared for by the Youth Aliyah. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


APPROPRIATION FOR POWER AND LIGHT, 
BRAZIL 


An appropriation of 1,200,000 cruzeiros 
was made on September 23, 1948, to com- 
plete the 2,500-kilowatt power plant at 
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Paulo Affonso, Brazil, and to install light 
and power at Gloria (18.72 cruzeiros=$1, 
United States currency). 


CANADIAN DEMAND FOR APPLIANCES 


Despite the fact that Canadian homes 
are well-equipped with electrical labor- 
saving devices, a recent survey of 1,000 
typical homes, indicates that the market 
is far from saturated and that a demand 
exists for large and small appliances, the 
Canadian press reports. 

It was disclosed that 91 percent of the 
homes in Canada have electricity. How- 
ever, cooking is done with electricity in 
only 31.2 percent of these; wood- and 
coal-burning equipment is used in 53.9 
percent. 

The survey shows that the following 
electrical appliances are in use in homes 
to the percentage indicated: Electric 
washing machines, 76; refrigerators, 43; 
irons, 88; toasters, 82; vacuum cleaners, 
67; food mixers, 18; hot plates, 38: 
blankets, 2; heating pads, 32; portable 
heaters, 21; and heaters, 5. 

About 19 percent of the householders 
queried stated their intentions to pur- 
chase electric ranges; about 20 percent 
planned to purchase new electric wash- 
ing machines, inasmuch as about half of 
those in use were 10 or more years old. 
Approximately 37 percent of the electric 
refrigerators and many small appliances 
in use also were 10 or more years old. 
Thus, a replacement market is indicated 
as well as a demand for items not here- 
tofore used. 


MANUFACTURE OF TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT, 
INDIA 


The factory of the India Telephone 
Industries is expected to start the manu- 
facture of complete telephones within 
2 years. The assembly of telephone in- 
struments at the rate of 2,000 a month 
was expected to start in December 1948. 

The Automatic Telephone & Electric 
Co., Ltd., of England is giving assistance 
concerning patents, technical data, and 
services of technical personnel. 


BUILDING NEW POWER STATION, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


A decision to build a power station at 
Vierfontein, Orange Free State, Union of 
South Africa, has been announced by 
the Electricity Supply Commission. The 
station, to be located south of Klerks- 
dorp and 50 miles north of Odendaals- 
rust, is planned to meet the requirements 
of the new Free State gold mines, esti- 
mated at 100,000 kilowatts by 1955. 

Probably starting with an installation 
of three 33,000-kilowatt sets, the new sta- 
tion will be designed for a maximum Ca- 
pacity of 145,000 to 200,000 kilowatts. 





Seven thousand Fordson tractors were 
reported by the press to be in use in 
Finland in November 1948. 


Feathers and Furs. 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM TIENTsIN 
CHINA 


Declared exports of feathers and furs 
to the United States from Tientsin, 
China, in the first 11 months of 1943 
were as follows: Crude feathers (ip 
pounds), 5,827; furs (in number of 
pieces), kolinsky, 695,693; fitch, 1,550: 
hare, 20,220; lamb, 157,178; kid, 109,908: 
goat, 43,990; weasel, 131,092; kidskin 
mats and plates, 56,991; and lambskin 
mats and plates, 44,676. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Cacao 
PRODUCTION, B. W. I. 


A bumper cacao crop, the best in years, 
was produced in Trinidad and Tobago, 
British West Indies, in the 1947-48 sea- 
son. The crop was reported as 17,9895 
long tons, almost double the preceding 
year’s production. 

Weather was the most important fac- 
tor and the second factor was the great 
stimulus to the industry caused by de- 
mand and price. Most of the abandoned 
fields were reclaimed and work of prun- 
ing, draining, and disease control were 
reintroduced on many estates. In many 
instances repairs to sweat boxes and dry- 
ing houses reflected the increased atten- 
tion paid to the new economic factors 
connected with the cacao crop. 

Of the 7,989.5 tons reported in 1947-48 
55.8 tons are carry-over. The cacao Was 
exported to the following countries: 
United Kingdom, 2,163.5 tons, United 
States, 3,637.8 tons. The remaining 
2,132.4 tons went to Canada, Netherlands, 
Belgium, Switzerland, South Africa, Pal- 
estine, Trieste, and Australia. 

Exporters are not optimistic concern- 
ing the price for the coming year. While 
they expect the crop to bring a good price 
they do not believe that the market will 
remain as firm as it was last year. They 
point out that quotations on the world 
markets allowed them to pay $36 and 
$40 per 100 pounds as late as October and 
November 1948, but that for January 
delivery offerings are as low as $32 and 
as a result they expect some withholding 
by growers. 


Fish and Products 


SPAIN’S FOREIGN TRADE IN FISH IN RECENT 
YEARS 


Traditionally, Spain has been both 4 
major importer and an exporter of fish. 
In the three years, 1933-35, immediately 
prior to the Civil War, for example, aver- 
age annual imports totaled approxi- 
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mately 60,000 metric tons valued at 
US$8,700,000; exports reached 31,000 
metric tons with a value equivalent to 
ys$7,400,000. The Spanish Civil War 
(1936-39) and World War II disrupted 
the trade, and as a result the volume de- 
creased sharply. From 1946 to 1948 the 
quantity of yearly imports averaged only 
9,000 metric tons and exports only 7,000 
metric tons. 

Spain’s fish imports have consisted al- 
most entirely of cod. Iceland, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Newfoundland were 
the principal suppliers prior to the Civil 
War; but in recent years most of this 
business has been with Newfoundland 
and Norway. 

Canned sardines formerly accounted 
for roughly two-thirds of the total vol- 
ume of Spain’s exports of fish. In the 
last few years, however, sardines have 
not been as abundant and packers have 
also experienced a shortage of essential 
canning materials, especially tinplate. 
These factors have brought about a 
sharp drop in exports. Whereas the 
yearly exports of sardines averaged 19,- 
400 metric tons from 1933 to 1935, this 
trade averaged a mere 2,700 metric tons 
in 1946 to 1948 

The principal outlets for fish in the 
1933-35 period were Italy, Argentina, 
Germany, and France, although ship- 
ments had a world-wide distribution 
Italy is now by far the most important 
single market, and from 1946-48 took 
almost two-thirds of Spain's fish exports, 
value-wise. Although to United 
States markets have been relatively small 
compared with total export trade; they 
have been a significant source of much- 
needed dollar exchange. 

Spain unquestionably is following a 
policy aimed at eliminating the neces- 
sity of importing cod. She has been ex- 
panding her fleet, and whereas only eight 
vessels are reported to have been en- 
gaged in cod fishing in the North Atlantic 
in 1945, it is said that a total of 25 will 
be available for such operations in 1949. 

It is quite clear that the government 
also would like to see exports stepped up 
to a level more nearly approaching the 
pre-Civil War volume. If the industry 
and the authorities solve the problems of 
material shortages and other economic 
difficulties, canners will again be in a 
favorable position to turn out a large 
pack. 


sales 


Fruits and Vegetables 


FOREIGN TRADE IN DECIDUOUS FRUITS, 


BRAZIL 

The bulk of Brazil's foreign trade in 
deciduous fruits (apples, pears, grapes, 
peaches, and prunes) consists of imports 
from Argentina. From 1937 to 1946, 
inclusive, Argentina furnished, on the 
average, 70 percent of Brazil's imports 
of these fruits; the United States sup- 
plied 23 percent, while the remainder 
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came in small lots from Chile, Canada, 
New Zealand, Japan, the Union of South 
Africa, Italy, Portugal, Sweden, Austria, 
Germany, Denmark, the United King- 
dom, Greece, the Netherlands, and the 
Madeira Islands. None of these latter 
was a steady supplier of fruits, and none 
supplied more than 1 percent of all 
imports. 

During World War II, Argentina be- 
came practically the sole supplier of ta- 
ble fruits to Brazil. It was not until 
1946 that the prewar pattern was rees- 
tablished, 

During 1946, 1947, and the first 5 
months of 1948, importation of table 
fruits, especially of apples and pears, sur- 
passed by far the previous imports, both 
in volume and value. Average imports 
from 1937 to 1946 amounted to about 
20,000 metric tons; compared with 40,000 
tons in 1946, 42,137 tons in 1947, and 
24,403 tons from January to May 1948. 

Apples have been for many years the 
most important of the deciduous fruits 
imported into Brazil. They made up 48 
percent of the 1937-46 average, and 53.3 
percent of 1947 imports. Pears entered 
in slightly greater volume in the first 
5 months of 1948, 10,177 metric tons, 
compared with 7,348 tons of apples. 

The Federal law providing for import 
control, which went into effect on May 
6, 1948, has had the effect of shutting off 
imports of table fruits from hard-cur- 
rency countries, unless the transactions 
involve no expenditure of hard-currency 
exchange. A notable example of such 
an arrangement is the agreement that 
300,000 boxes of Brazilian oranges would 
be sold to Canada, the proceeds being de- 
posited to the credit of the Brazilian 
firms and applied to the purchase of 
250,000 boxes of Canadian apples. A 
trade source states that 107,000 boxes of 
oranges were shipped to Canada before 
the official close of the exporting season. 


EXPORTS OF FRESH VEGETABLES, MEXICO 


Exports of fresh vegetables from the 
west coast of Mexico to the United States 
and Canada from the beginning of the 
present season through December 15, 
1948, amounted to 4,995,807 pounds, of 
which 4,828,693 pounds were tomatoes; 
162,511 pounds, green peppers; and 
4,603 pounds, mixed vegetables. These 
totals compared with 13,358,822 pounds, 
which included 12,291,409 pounds of to- 
matoes, 1,060,279 pounds of green pep- 
pers, and 7,134 pounds of mixed vege- 
tables, in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

The cumulative volume of tomatoes 
and peppers shipped during the present 
season is far less than the quantity 
shipped in the corresponding 1947 period. 
The quality of tomatoes being shipped 
is reported to be very good, although the 
movement is slow. 


Grains and Products 


MExIco BuILDS GRAIN ELEVATOR AND 
WAREHOUSES 


In line with Mexico’s grain-elevator 
and warehouse program, the Nacional 
Distribuidora y Reguladora will com- 
mence construction of a grain elevator in 
Mexico City for the Federal District. 
Capacity to be completed in 1949 will be 
50,000 metric tons, half of the projected 
total. Complete modern equipment, 
including fumigating and drying appar- 
atus, will be installed by a United States 
firm, according to an announcement 
made early last December. Next year 
also will see the completion of four grain 
warehouses in Estacion Ruiz, Acaponeta, 
Yago, and Nanche in the State of 
Nayarit. This activity is expected to 
prevent losses of corn said to approach 
20 percent because of improper storage 
and handling. Nacional Distribuidora y 
Reguladora has been purchasing over 
50,000 metric tons of corn annually for 
the Federal District from Nayarit. 


Poultry and Products 


U. S. Exports oF PouLtTRY PRODUCTS TO 
ECA COUNTRIES 


United States exports of poultry prod- 
ucts (poultry and eggs) to ECA coun- 
tries during the first 9 months of 
1948 were valued at $32,054,000, a de- 
crease of 60 percent from the corre- 
sponding period in 1947. Shipments to 
ECA countries in the 1948 period repre- 
sented 74 percent of the value of ship- 
ments to all countries, compared with 88 
percent in 1947. 

Some poultry products were exported 
to each of the sixteen countries except 
Iceland and Turkey. However, 89 per- 
cent of the 1947 exports were sent to the 
United Kingdom, and 69 percent of those 
in 1948 were shipped to Germany. Ship- 
ments to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Eire, Netherlands, France, Portugal, and 
Greece were small in both years. 

Dried eggs accounted for 86 and 83 
percent, respectively, of the total exports 
of poultry products to the ECA countries 
in 1947 and 1948. Shell eggs furnished 
approximately 8 percent in 1947 and 10 
percent in 1948. Most of the dried eggs 
were shipped to the United Kingdom in 
1947 and to Germany in 1948. Switzer- 
land took approximately two-thirds and 
Belgium-Luxembourg between one- 
fourth and one-fifth of the shell eggs 
exported. 


Spices and Related Products 
ZANZIBAR’S CLOVE INDUSTRY 


Prospects for Zanzibar’s (British East 
Africa) clove industry in the 1948-49 
season are much better than last sea- 
son’s, although the estimated crop of 
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7,800 long tons is still below the maxi- 
mum productive capacity of the planta- 
tions. This decrease can be attributed 
to the epidemic of “sudden death” blight 
which is still rampant. 

Exports during July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1948 (the first quarter of the 
1948-49 crop year) totaled 1,270 long 
tons, of which 79 percent went to India. 
In addition, 91 long tons of clove oil were 
exported, virtually all to the United 
Kingdom. 

On July 1, 1948, the Clove Growers’ 
Association put into effect a revised price 
schedule, which raised the guaranteed 
minimum buying price 5 shillings ($1.02) 
per 100 pounds on all grades of cloves. 


Sugar and Products 
SUGAR PRODUCTION AND TRADE, DENMARK 


Denmark’s production of refined sugar 
from the 1948 sugar-beet harvest is ex- 
pected to total about 250,000 metric tons 
or about 20 percent more than that of 
1947, which amounted to 208,400 tons, 
and 4 percent greater than the 1939 out- 
turn of 239,700 tons. Growing conditions 
for sugar beets have been exceptionally 
good this season, and test liftings made 
in September 1948 indicated that yield 
prospects are the most favorable in the 
last 4 years. 

In 1947 refined-sugar consumption in 
Denmark amounted to 136,000 metric 
tons as compared with 133,000 tons in 
1946, and 212,000 tons in 1939. On a per 
capita basis, consumption in 1947 was 
72.5 pounds; in 1946, 71.6 pounds; and 
in 1939, 123 pounds. Consumption in 
1948 is not expected to be materially 
greater than in 1947, since the basic ra- 
tion is the same. However, there may 
be a small increase, due to the granting, 
on September 22, 1948, of 2 additional 
pounds per capita above the basic ration 
of 3.3 pounds per month, for preserving 
fruit blown down in a windstorm. 

Sugar stocks on September 1, 1947, 
totaled 24,100 metric tons, and on De- 
cember 31, 1947, the latest date for which 
a figure is available, stocks totaled 
157,000 tons. 

Denmark’s exports of sugar in the first 
8 months of 1948 totaled 32,164.1 metric 
tons, an increase of 41 percent over the 
1947 exports for the corresponding pe- 
riod, which amounted to 22,859.7 tons. 
Norway and Sweden were the principal 
buyers of Denmark’s sugar in 1947, ac- 
counting respectively for 51 percent and 
36 percent of the total. In the first 8 
months of 1948, Norway took 51 percent 
and Sweden 35 percent of Denmark’s 
sugar exports. 

In trade agreements concluded up to 
the middle of October 1948, Denmark has 
agreed to export sugar from the 1948 
sugar-beet harvest to Norway, Sweden, 
and Palestine. 
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General Products 


AUSTRIA WILL OpEN Toy MusEuUM 


A toy museum is to be opened in 
Vienna, Austria, under the sponsorship 
of the Austrian Federation of Toy Manu- 
facturers. Historical developments, as 
well as modern creations in children’s 
toys, will be exhibited. 


SALE OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED CEMENT 
PLANT, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Government has been 
authorized by the Senate to sell to a 
private company the cement plant lo- 
cated on the Isabela River which, since 
its construction in 1946, has been oper- 
ated by the State as a wholly owned 
Government property. The new com- 
pany is authorized to engage in the pro- 
duction and sale of cement and in re- 
lated activities. 

The cement plant has an annual pro- 
ductive capacity of 360,000 barrels. In 
the first 10 months of 1948, actual pro- 
duction amounted to about 179,000 bar- 
rels of cement. Operations had been 
slowed down by machinery break-downs, 
but in recent months the plant has op- 
erated without important interruptions 

At the planned capacity of 360,000 bar- 
rels, the plant would provide the Domin- 
ican Republic with a supply of cement 
amounting to more than twice the usual 
annual consumption. The recent an- 
nouncement of a large public-works pro- 
gram for 1949, however, appears to assure 
the plant, for the time being, of a market 
for all its output. 


PUBLISHING SCHEDULE REVISED, BAVARIA, 
GERMANY 


Bavarian newspapers have raised their 
output, all but one having three editions 
each week; that one has been appearing 
six times weekly since its inception. The 
circulation of each issue of the 24 news- 
papers published in Bavaria increased 
from 1,740,000 to 2,071,000 after the lift- 
ing of paper controls, and the number 
of pages of each issued almost doubled 
Comparable revisions were made in the 
publishing schedule of all United States 
licensed newspapers. 

The Director of Information, Services 
Division, Office of Military Government 
for Germany (U. S.) announced in Oc- 
tober 1948 that his office was preparing to 
relinquish its licensing powers on news- 
papers, books, periodicals, and other pub- 
lications, with the intention that a Ger- 
man licensing system be inaugurated. 


PRODUCTION OF SILVERWARE, BREMEN, 
GERMANY 


Bremen, Germany, has again become 
a center for production of silverware. 
The principal output at present consists 
of cutlery; some plate also is produced 
The four firms which comprise the in- 


dustry have resumed operations and re. 
port the employment of 1,200 workers 
(as compared with 1,500 in 1938) and a 
satisfactory volume of orders even after 
the currency reform. 

Production depends entirely on the 
supply of old silver obtained by retailers 
from prospective customers, as new Silver 
is not available as yet. Collections of old 
Silver, which consist largely of that sa)- 
vaged from ruins, have reached a volume 
sufficient for almost normal employment 
and utilization of full capacity. Export 
orders can be effected from silver releaseg 
from stocks confiscated by the Joint Ex. 
port Import Agency. 

Before the war, exports of Bremen sj]. 
verware were largely to Italy, Switzer. 
land, Scandinavia, Spain, South America, 
and the Balkan States. The first post- 
war exports were to Switzerland, but it 
is anticipated that they will be extended 
to the other former importing countries. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF 
PLASTIC ARTICLES, INDIA 


The Committee on Plastics in its rec- 
ommendations for the industrial devel- 
opment of India urged the production of 
industrial materials and utility goods 
rather than luxury articles, priority to 
be given to such products in the follow- 
ing order: Electrical accessories, indus- 
trial objects, automobile and airplane 
parts, bottle caps, sanitary fittings, do- 
mestic utility articles. 


EQUIPMENT AND CAPACITY OF NEW GLASS 
PLANT AT TEHRAN, IRAN 


Iran’s first window-glass factory is 
now nearing completion, and, barring 
unforeseen delays, will begin production 
in February or March 1949. The plant, 
located in Tehran, is privately owned 
and is an extension of an existing glass 
and bottle factory. The new equipment 
includes a tank furnace, with a glass- 
melting capacity of 36 tons every 24 
hours, and two glass-drawing machines, 
each of which will produce a sheet of 
glass having a net width of 72 inches at 
an approximate rate of 40 inches each 
minute (3,200 square yards on each ma- 
chine every 24 hours). Daily furnace 
input to yield 36 tons of glass will consist 
of 20 tons of quartz, 10 tons of broken 
glass, 6 tons of calcium carbonate, 5 tons 
of sodium carbonate, and 1 ton of sodium 
sulfide. All of these ingredients are 
available locally in quantity and in fair 
or good quality, with the exception of 
sodium carbonate and sodium sulfide, 
which will have to be imported. 

Directors of the glass factory estimate 
that Iran has a daily consumption of 
4,000 to 5,000 square meters of window 
glass. This amount corresponds to the 
production capacity of the glass plant. 
The directors believe that they can pro- 
duce glass to be sold at a price 30 to 40 
percent lower than the present price of 
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imported window glass, and they expect 
therefore to become Iran’s sole supplier. 


Use OF ALUMINUM ROOFING AND COPPER 
PIPING, NEW ZEALAND 


Aluminum roofing is being used in New 
Zealand to the extent of available supply, 
according to the Housing Construction 
Department. Although aluminum roof- 
ing is more expensive than corrugated 

| asbestos, the use of it is expected to in- 
crease because of the shortage of asbes- 
| tos and other materials. 

As a result of the decline in stocks of 
galvanized-iron piping, copper piping 
may now be used for cold-water services 
in buildings. The use of copper piping 
has been prohibited since January 1943. 

Building permits issued in July 1948 
totaled 610 for new dwellings and 28 for 
other new buildings. In July of the pre- 
ceding year, the figures were 512 and 44, 
respectively. 


PERUVIAN PLANT WILL EXPORT 
PORTLAND CEMENT 


Authorization was given in December 
1948 to a Peruvian cement plant to ex- 
port 40,000 barrels, of 170 net kilograms 
each, of portland cement. An official of 

| the company asserted that the entire 
quantity had been sold in Ecuador. He 
also stated that the company’s output 
during the first 11 months of 1948 totaled 
1,514,147 barrels, compared with 1,353,- 
| 835 barrels in the corresponding period of 
| the preceding year, and stocks available 
| for export in December 1948 were ap- 
proximately 100,000 barrels. The com- 
pany proposes to request authorization 
| periodically to export additional quan- 
tities of cement. 


DuTy EXEMPTION ON CEMENT EXTENDED, 
VENEZUELA 


A resolution of the Venezuelan Min- 
istry of Finance, dated December 24, 
1948, extended the period of the duty- 
free importation of cement until June 
30, 1949. This exemption has been in 
force since December 7, 1942. 


SCOTLAND PLANS MASS PRODUCTION OF 
FURNITURE 


Excellent prospects exist in Scotland 
for the mass production of furniture, in 
the opinion of the Furniture Industry 
Panel of the Scottish Council for Devel- 
opment and Industry. Among recom- 
mendations of the Panel is the setting up 
of a Research Coordinating Committee 
to stimulate research into the industry's 
problems and to promulgate its findings. 
Scottish manufacturers also are urged 
to mechanize their methods of produc- 
tion in order to keep their prices reason- 
ably competitive with those firms which 
are mass producing. Specialization in 
the manufacture of certain types of fur- 
niture and coordination of training faci- 
lities and educational opportunities to 
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outstanding apprentices were suggested. 
It was also pointed out that many manu- 
facturers are thinking along the lines of 
standardization as a result of the utility 
furniture scheme which has been operat- 
ing for some time. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, BELGIUM 


Belgium in the first 9 months of 1948 
produced 5,115 metric tons of sole leather, 
4,513,581 square feet of calf leather, 
10,031,431 square feet of side leathers, 
2,306,841 square feet of splits, 6,633,693 
square feet of linings, and 2,465,366 
square feet of fancy leather goods and 
glove leather. During the third quarter 
of 1948, tanneries operated at between 55 
and 60 percent of capacity for upper 
leather and at about 30 percent of capac- 
ity for sole leather. During this quarter 
about 30,000 domestic hides and skins 
were available monthly, as compared 
with a prewar average of 40,000. 

Imports during the third quarter of 
1948 amounted to 3,987 metric tons of 
raw skins as compared with 3,712 tons 
during the preceding quarter. During 
the first 9 months approximately 110 
tons of raw calfskins, 160 tons of raw ox- 
hides, and 200 tons of raw horsehides, 
were imported from France. Imports of 
finished leathers totaled 984 tons during 
the 9-month period of which the United 
States supplied 47 tons. Imports from 
the United States continue to decline be- 
cause exchange for purchases in the dol- 
lar zone are granted only for high-grade 
leathers which are not readily available 
elsewhere. 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, BURMA 


Exports of hides and skins from 
Burma amounted to 130 long tons in 
October 1948, as compared with a 
monthly average of 115 tons in the pe- 
riod January through June of that year. 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
FOREIGN TRADE 


During the third quarter of 1948, Mex- 
ico produced 673,316 hides, as compared 
with 616,044 in the second quarter, 636,- 
204 in the first quarter, and a quarterly 
average in 1947 of 539,014 hides. In the 
period January through September, 
76,500 calfskins, 1,726,990 goatskins, and 
552,570 sheep and lamb skins were pro- 
duced. 

Domestic consumption during the 
third quarter of 1948 was slightly higher 
than in the preceding quarter. Con- 
sumption totaled 4,125,490 hides and 
skins in the first 9 months of the year. 

Imports of cattle hides and skins from 
the United States during the third quar- 
ter amounted to only 28 kilograms. 


Exports of cattle hides to the United 
States in the April-June period totaled 
1,178,615 kilograms and to the Nether- 
lands, 96,200 kilograms. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
URUGUAY 


Uruguay in October 1948 produced 
28,928 cattle hides, 1,339 calf and kip 
skins, and 48,475 sheep and lamb skins. 
Consumption in this month was as fol- 
lows: Cattle hides, 10,125; calf and kip 
skins, 375; and sheep and lamb skins, 
1.@u: 

Exports of salted cattle hides amounted 
to 1,236 tons; dry cattle hides, 12 tons; 
salted sheep and lamb skins, 23 tons; 
and dry sheep and lamb skins, 591 tons. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, BRITISH COLUMBIA, 
CANADA 


The log scale in British Columbia, 
Canada, in the first 9 months of 1948 
was 3,044,006,766 board feet, compared 
with 2,976,494,795 board feet in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. The scale 
in September was 446,345,448 board feet, 
a 17-percent increase over the Septem- 
ber 1947 figure of 387,495,543 board feet. 

Most of the west-coast mills are op- 
erating at capacity, but a number of 
mills in the interior have been forced to 
close, owing to the falling off in demand 
for the lower grades of lumber. Mill 
prices for the lower grades have declined 
recently to an amount from $5 to $10 per 
thousand feet under the previous prices. 
A recent United Kingdom order involving 
the purchase of 100,000,000 board feet of 
lumber in 1949 is not expected to alleviate 
the situation, inasmuch as 80 percent of 
the order is for special items and grades, 
such as clears, door-stock, freight-car 
stock, and railway ties; only 20 percent 
consists of the run-of-the-mill or lower- 
grade material. 

Because the Union of South Africa has 
reimposed import controls by limiting the 
amount of nonsterling foreign exchange 
to 50 percent of that granted during 
1947, and because most other oversea 
markets lack dollar exchange, it appears 
that the bulk of the lumber produced in 
British Columbia will be sold on the 
North American Continent in 1949. 
Currently, the domestic market is taking 
about 42 percent of the production of 
west-coast sawmills; the United States, 
29 percent; the United Kingdom, 20 per- 
cent; and the other export markets, 9 
percent. 

Although the demand from the United 
States has declined, owing to the curtail- 
ment of building in many States as a 
result of cold weather, the potential de- 
mand is still large, and British Colum- 
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bian mill owners are confident they will 
have no difficulty in disposing of all clear 
grades of dry lumber in the United 


States. It is expected that mills with 
no facilities for kiln-drying their lumber 
will have a selling problem in 1949. 


TIMBER CUTTING, BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


The total cut of all woods in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany in the first 11 
months of the 1948 forestry year (Oc- 
tober 1, 1947 to August 31, 1948) 
amounted to 27,886,916 festmeters, rep- 
resenting 93 percent of the year’s pro- 
gram. 

In the official program for the 1949 
forestry year, the felling quota has been 
reduced by 3,500,000 festmeters, from 
that of the preceding year. This marks 
the initial decline in the heavy postwar 
timber-cutting rate. 


Machinery. 
Agricultural 


OrpDERS PLACED FOR TRACTORS, FINLAND 


At a recent fair in Helsinki, orders were 
placed for 3,000 Ferguson tractors, a 
model reported to be particularly popular 
in Finland. At present, however, pro- 
vision is made for importation of only 
1,000 a year. 

Modern United States machinery was 
borrowed from owners for display at the 
Fair. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


Rayon Looms OPERATING IN BOoLivIA 


With 50 new looms installed since 1947 
in Bolivia’s national] mill for production 
of rayon piece goods, the number of 
looms in operation at the end of 1948 
totaled 220. 


FuND AUTHORIZED FOR WELL DRILLING, 
MEXICO 


The Banco Ejidal in Torreon, Mexico, 
has been authorized to spend 1,000,000 
pesos in drilling wells to obtain water for 
irrigation of small farms in the Laguna 
region. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


AvustTrIA To MAKE SACCHARINE 


A factory in Vienna has recently taken 
up the manufacture of saccharine and 
expects to produce 2 tons monthly by the 
end of this year, or sufficient to cover 
home requirements. An expansion of 
output, scheduled for next year, should 
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leave an export margin, the foreign 
press reports. 


EXPORTS OF INSULIN, U. K. 


British exports of insulin in October 
1948 amounting to 1,231,807 packages of 
100 international units each were 50 per- 
cent in excess of the comparable month 
of 1947. Similarly, exports of penicillin 
of 314,672 packages (mega units) in that 
month exceeded that of October 1947. 


IMPORTS OF MEDICINAL Roots, BRAZIL 


Imports of medicinal roots into Brazil 
during the second quarter of 1948 
amounted to 11 metric tons, valued at 
173,000 cruzeiros, of which the United 
States accounted for 6 tons with a value 
of 106,000 cruzeiros. In the correspond- 
ing period of 1947, total imports of these 
commodities were 12 tons (339,000 cru- 
zeiros), 5 tons (137,000 cruzeiros) com- 
ing from the United States. 

During the second quarter of 1948 
Brazil's imports of unspecified bark and 
leaves amounted to 55 tons, valued at 
710,000 cruzeiros, compared with 85 tons, 
valued at 1,181,000 cruzeiros, in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1947. The United 
States supplied 17 tons (277,000 cru- 
zeiros) in the second quarter of 1948, 
compared with 39 tons (601,000 cru- 
zeiros) in the corresponding months of 
1947. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


CANADIAN DuTy EXEMPTION FOR FILMS 
IMPORTED FOR PROCESSING 


Canadian Order in Council P. C. 5890, 
dated December 21, 1948, and effective 
retroactively to October 1, 1948, enlarges 
the temporary free entry provisions for 
motion-picture film imported into Can- 
ada for processing. 

Canadian Tariff Item 658 already pro- 
vides for free entry of standard film im- 
ported for the sole purpose of having 16- 
mm. reproductions made therefrom, pro- 
vided the original is re-exported within 
3 months from the date of importation. 
The new order extends this privilege to 
16-mm. film and also extends the tem- 
porary entry period from 3 months to 6 
months. The wording is also changed to 
provide for importation only by recog- 
nized processors of motion-picture film 
having laboratories duly equipped for the 
purpose. The new tariff item is desig- 
nated Item 658a. 


CHILEAN EXPRESS RATES FOR FILMS 
INCREASED 


Effective November 30, 1948, the ex- 
press rates on motion-picture film carried 
on the Chilean State Railways were in- 
creased by 25 percent. It appears that 
the Chilean Transport Regulations of the 


State Railways permit the railroad to 
charge an additional 25 percent on its 
rates for hauling highly inflammable 
articles or explosives, and prohibit their 
transportation on passenger trains, 
Motion-picture films, carried as baggage, 
heretofore had been exempt from this 
surcharge. Because of the inflammable 
nature of film, the Chilean Government 
authorized the railroad to make the ip. 
crease applicable also to motion-picture 
films. 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION IN Ecypt 


Motion picture production by the 
Egyptian industry continues depressed, 
with an annual rate of only 25 feature 
films being maintained. Financial dif- 
ficulties have caused liquidation of the 
holdings of Shubra Studios (otherwise 
Known as Studio Szabo). It is expected, 
however, that the production unit will be 
kept intact under other management and 
financial backing. 

Production of the first Egyptian film 
in color is scheduled for the near future 
with Studio Misr facilities. This studio 
recently installed a color printer of Brit- 
ish manufacture and retained a British 
representative to supervise the develop- 
ment of processing techniques. An ex- 
perimental short subject is now being 
filmed and, following its probable success, 
a feature film will be made. The quality 
of the color plus the extravagant cos- 
tuming and colorful scenic background 
are expected to assure success of this film 
in the Near and the Middle East. 

Egypt’s export film market has re- 
ceived a blow from developments in Tur- 
key. The cut of ticket taxes to 25 percent 
for exhibition of Turkish films as against 
70 percent for foreign films has reduced 
the competitive position of Egyptian 
films. In addition, Egyptian producers 
are protesting the action of Turkish cen- 
sorship by which films were refused, after 
they had been dubbed, although passed 
by a preliminary board before the re- 
processing. News of another break in 
Egypt’s effort to protect the Arabic- 
speaking market for its films came in 4 
report from Turkey that European films 
are to be dubbed into Arabic there and 
that outlets for these films in Syria, 
Lebanon, and Iraq have been assured. 


MEXICAN CENSORSHIP FEES INCREASED 


A decree modifying the 1948 Revenue 
Law, published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 13, 1948, increases motion- 
picture supervision fees substantially, 
effective as of that date. 

Motion-picture supervision or censor- 
ship fees for commercial film showings 
had been only 6 pesos per roll of 300 
meters or less in length, irrespective of 
width. Under the decree of December 
13, motion-picture distributors will pay 
the following censorship fees for com- 
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mercial showings: 100 pesos per roll of 
35-mm. film 300 meters or less in length, 
50 pesos per roll of 35-mm. advertising 
film or trailers 300 meters or less in 
length, 25 pesos per roll of 16-mm. film 
100 meters or less in length, and 10 pesos 
per roll of 16-mm. advertising films or 
trailers 100 meters or less in length. 
(Mexican peso- US$0.1453.) 

For films to be exported the fee had 
been 3 pesos per roll of film 300 meters 
or less in length, irrespective of width. 
The new rates for this type of film are 
10 pesos per roll of 35-mm. film 300 
meters or less in length, and 3 pesos per 
roll of 16-mm. film 100 meters or less 
in length. 

Justification for the fee boost, as ex- 
pressed in the preamble of the decree, is 
that the Association of Mexican Film 
Producers and Distributors desires to 
make its contribution to the National 
Cinematographic Commission through 
means of a tax levied on its members, 
inasmuch as fees formerly collected by 
the Government (and used for the main- 
tenance of the Commission) were ex- 
tremely low 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


CopRA PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippines shipped 120,557 long 
tons of copra to international markets 
during the third quarter of 1948. Total 
liftings for the first 9 months of 1948 
were 479,289 long tons compared with 
699,087 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1947. Coconut-oil exports for the 
third quarter of 1948 amounted to 8,589 
long tons; the 9-month total for 1948 is 
24.350 tons compared with 23,251 tons 
exported in the corresponding period of 
1947, 

There are indications that during the 
third quarter of 1948 copra production 
improved in many areas:of the Philip- 
pines. A large number of trees that were 
damaged by the 1947 typhoons have re- 
covered. Increased production, which 
began in August 1948, is not reflected in 
the export figures because of (1) the 
lapse of time caused by the movement 
from areas of production to ports, and 
2) the shortage of space due to the 
United States West Coast maritime 
strike. Around 40 percent of the total 
Philippine copra production normally 
moves to the West Coast for crushing; 
but as a result of the closing of West 
Coast ports, more copra was shipped to 
Europe, primarily to France. 

Copra prices were at an all-time high 
in April 1948, ranging from $325 to $330 
ber long ton. Prices then declined, and 
in July several sales were recorded at 
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around $230 per long ton. During late Fine-grade papers are traditionally im- 
July and August copra was sold at $240 portant German exports. 

to $245 per long ton and remained at In September 1948, the Bizonal Area 
about this level through September. of Germany imported wood pulp valued 


; at $1,113,000 from Finland and at $2,- 
P: ome a | 087,000 from Sweden. In the first 9 
aper ATIC months of 1948, imports of wood pulp 

; from Finland were valued at $2,494,000, 


Related Products ana som sweaen, $6,840,000. 
PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPpoRTs, 


BizonaL AREA, GERMANY Petroleum and 


The production of newsprint in Bizonal 
Area of Germany set a postwar record of Products 
6,800 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 


pounds) in September, compared with IMPORTS OF PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


6,300 tons in August. Production also INTO BURMA 
increased in all other paper categories, Preliminary statistics, furnished by 
with the exception of parchment sub- the Office of the Collector of Customs, 
stitutes. Rangoon, on petroleum imports into 
The 1948-49 annual program of the Burma for the last two governmental 
European Recovery Program provides fiscal years, October 1, 1946, to Septem- 
for Bizonal imports of 400,000 raum- ber 30, 1947, and October 1, 1947, to 
meters (a raummeter is a stacked cubic September 30, 1948, together with United 
meter, equivalent to about 35 cubic feet States conversion equivalents are con- 
of piled wood) of pulpwood. This will tained in the accompanying table. The 
make possible the exportation of 20,500 quantities and amounts of these imports 
tons of fine-grade papers such as tracing, which originated in the United States 
photographic, and quality writing papers. also are shown in the table. 


Petroleum Imports Into Burma in Fiscal Years 1946-47 and 1947-48 


U. 8. conversions Portion originating in 
Iter lotal Total U.S. 
quantity value . — — — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
1946-47 Imp. gallons Rupees U.S. barrels U.S. dollars’ U. S.harrels| U.S. dollars 
Lubricating oil 1,379, 947 2, 369, 315 18, 260 710, 795 40, 534 576, 855 
Kerosene 11,851, 655 4, 708, 995 $14, 485 1, 412, 699 . 
Long tons Long tons 
Paraffin 551 438, 268 19, 270 131, 480 33.8 11,711 
Imp. gallons 
Gasoline 27, 604, 954 11, 455, 124 Wi5, 417 3, 436, 537 
4 ys 
Lubricating oil 3, 386, 710 §, 407, 140 11s, 442 1, 922, 142 85, 602 1, 093, 965 
Kerosene 13, 514, 858 5, 297, 364 472, 650 1, 589, 209 29 241 
Long tons Long tons 
Paraffir 1, 636 2, 023, 840 97,215 607, 152 32.6 5, 694 
Imp. gallons Imp. gallons 
Crasoliste 27, 436, 312 13, S19, S87 959, 519 4, 145, 966 i 
Norte: The value of the rupee is $0.030 United States currency. 1 United States barrel is equal to 34.9726 imperial 


gallons 
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~y : : was 
kiq ul i | ) me al { Steam locomotives 2, 689 529 3, 218 


Electric locomotives 79 27 106 
Electric coaches 74 18 92 
AUSTRIA’S MANUFACTURE OF LOCOMOTIVES Motor coaches. . oon = oot 
Passenger cars... 2, 742 539 3, 281 
P . ‘ P Freight cars. 69, 213 , 927 75, 140 
Austrian engineering and electrical ieee ae 872| 2651 2'137 
firms began work in October 1948 on 16 
electric locomotives, described as “a gen- U 8 oem a 
“i “ ‘ . Ss. D IN 
eral utility type. Completion of these S roti prontese 
N 
locomotives is expected by the end of ae . 
1949. The purchase from the United States 
A new type of electric locomotive is of two used streetcars for test operations 
being developed for express service. in Vienna, Austria, is reported to be un- 


der consideration as a preliminary step 


MOTIVE AND ROLLING STOCK POOL OF in the expected purchase of 50 such cars 


SPANISH RAILWAY 


; EHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR MEXICAN 
At the end of 1947 the motive and R P - 


AILRO 
rolling stock pool of the Spanish Na- RAILROAD 
tional Railway System (RENFE) con- The Southern Pacific Railroad of 
sisted of the following: Mexico, which was returned by the Gov- 
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ernment to its owners on November 24, 
1948, is reported to be in poor condition. 
A rehabilitation program covering the 
next 6 years is expected to involve an 
expenditure of $18,500,000. 


Rubber and 
Products 


MALAYAN RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Official rubber statistics indicate that 
production on estates in the Federation of 
Malaya during October 1948 totaled 
50,367 tons, second lowest monthly pro- 
duction for the year, and a decrease of 
13,835 tons as compared with the pre- 
ceding month’s figures. Of the total pro- 
duction in October, estates of 100 acres 
and over produced 34,020 tons, of which 
3,214 toms were latex. Production by 
estates of less than 100 acres was esti- 
mated at 16,347 tons, or 14,563 tons less 
than the preceding month’s figures. 
Rubber sources, commenting on the fig- 
ures, said that the big reduction in small- 
holders’ output should not be taken as 
absolutely correct, inasmuch as small- 
holders’ production is estimated, and if 
stock returns gave a low figure for one 
month, the result would be a propor- 
tionate “book” reduction in smallholders’ 
output, and the next month’s return 
might show a high figure, if overlooked 
stocks reappear in the statistics. 


TIRE PropucTiIon, New ZEALAND 


The tire factory which opened in 
Christchurch, New Zealand, in June 1948, 
is now producing several hundred tires 
daily. These tires range in size from 
3.50 x 19 to 9 x 20. Full production will 
be attained after additional vulcanizers 
have been received from Australia. 


RUBBER PRICES DECLINE IN SIAM 


The decline in rubber prices at the end 
of November 1948, both in New York and 
Siam, caused much apprehension in 
Siam’s rubber trade and resulted in some 
losses, as many dealers had purchased 
advanced stocks, expecting firm futures 
if not increased prices. The first decline 
created a rather active market, but con- 
tinued daily delines caused hoarding 
against prospects of a sharp price in- 
crease after the new year. Small offer- 
ings were made in the last few days of 
November, but prices remained at 5.25 
bahts to 5.35 bahts per kilogram. (1 
baht=about $0.05, United States cur- 
rency, and 1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds.) 
The consensus in the rubber trade in 
Siam was that rubber prices reached 
their peak in mid-November. A Decem- 
ber report, however, indicated that prices 
had firmed, and renewed interest in New 
York markets was encouraging. 
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Shipbuilding 


SHIPS ON ORDER FOR FRENCH MERCHANT 
MARINE 


The French merchant marine on Oc- 
tober 29, 1948 had about 58 craft of all 
types on order in Great Britain, Belgium, 
Netherlands, Denmark, Canada, Italy, 
and the United States. The ships range 
in size from 15,000-ton tankers to fishing 
craft. 


REPLACEMENTS IN FRANCE’S FISHING F'LEET 


Plans for reconstruction of the French 
fishing fleet indicate that war losses 
should be replaced in 5 years by domestic 
construction and imports from abroad 
of 60,000 tons of new vessels; an addi- 
tional 35,000 tons will replace obsolete 
craft. Contracts were let on a basis of 
two ships for the oversea fishing fleet to 
each five for the seagoing fleet of lesser 
range and size. 

A United States firm has a contract to 
build 32 Diesel-powered trawlers, some 
of which have been delivered, ranging in 
size from 126 to 208 feet. 

Deliveries were made in 1948 of 102- 
and 189-foot trawlers from French and 
Belgian yards at the rate of 4 to 5a 
month. 

Delivery in 1948 of 129 vessels by 
French and foreign firms brings the total 
to about 50,000 tons—26 vessels for the 
oversea fishing fleet and 200 smaller-size 
seagoing craft. 


U. S. FISHING VESSELS OFFERED TO 
GERMAN COMMISSION 


Approximately 15 motor-driven fishing 
vessels, averaging 320 gross registered 
tons each and ranging in age from 2 to 
12 years, have been offered by United 
States interests to the German Executive 
Commission for Food, Agriculture, and 
Forestry. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


POLAND WILL PRODUCE ESSENTIAL OILS 


Up to the present, essential oils have 
been imported into Poland, but recently, 
the Herbs Section of the Central Agri- 
cultural Agency of the Polish Govern- 
ment opened a factory in Lodz for the 
production of these essences. This 
plant is to produce mint, juniper, fir, 
fennel, cumin, pine, and calamus (sweet- 
flag) oils. 

Output of these essential oils in 1949 
is expected to meet the entire domestic 
demand, with a surplus for export. Es- 
sential oils are used extensively in the 
food, medical, and chemical industries. 


Soap PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Soap production in France for Sep- 
tember 1948 totaled 24,870 metric tons 





compared with 15,082 tons for August 
Production by types of soap is shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Soap Production in France, 


Lugust and 
September of 1948 


{In metrie tons] 


Septem- 


er 


Item 


Toilet soap 1, 505 
Shaving cream 109 
Laundry soap 
Scrubbing soap 
Detergents 
soft soap 1, 182 
Industrial soap 


Total 


The total production of all soaps for 
the July-September quarter of 1948 was 
17,516 tons, as compared to a monthly 
average of 21,493 tons for the first 6 
months of 1948. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From TIENTsIn, 
CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, in the period Jan- 
uary through November 1948, included 
(in pounds? : Sheep wool, 1,857,410; came! 
wool, 34,595; cashmere wool, 27,415; goat 


wool, 80,320; goathair, 41,289; camelhair, | 


22,138; horsehair, 350,246; dressed bad- 
gerhair,1,571. Also, wool carpets, 5,830,- 
786 square feet; strawbraids, 116,135,640 
yards; raw human hair, 6,331 pounds; 
and hair nets made of human hair, 659 
pounds. 


FOREIGN TRADE, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Ireland (Eire) imported 3,070,763 
pounds of cotton yarn, 1,926,747 pounds 
of wool and worsted yarns, and 555,609 
pounds of synthetic yarns in the period 
January through October 1948, as com- 
pared with 5,363,468 pounds of cotton 
yarn, 1,711,586 pounds of wool and 
worsted yarns, and 839,756 pounds of 
synthetic yarns in the like period of 1947. 

Exports in the 1948 period (with figures 
for 1947 in parentheses) were as follows: 


Flax, 3,322,816 (5,580,176) pounds; flax | 


tow, 1,954,960 (3,836,000) 


pounds; raw | 


wool, 7,132,500 (6,583,600) pounds; and | 


rabbit skins, 205,118 (229,143) dozen. 


Cotton and Products 
Supp.Ly SITUATION, GREECE 


Cotton requirements in Greece have 
been estimated at 19,090 metric tons for 
the year ending July 31, 1949. About 
16,000 tons will be supplied from in- 
digenous ginnings and carry-over, and 
the remainder from imports. However, 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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International Trade Fair. 
Bordeaux 


The yearly International Trade Fair of 
Bordeaux, France, will take place June 
19 to July 4, 1949. In addition to French 
and foreign exhibits of all kinds, a week 
will be especially devoted to the showing 
of agricultural machinery, automobiles, 
motorcycles, and bicycles. Further in- 
formation can be had by applying to Mr. 
Pierre Gletin, Administrator, Foire de 
Bordeaux, Bordeaux, France. 


Prague International Trade Fair 


Pan-Atlantic, Inc., 59 Pearl Street, New 
York 4, N. Y., has been appointed the 
official representative for the Prague In- 
ternational Trade Fair. The next Prague 
Fair will take place March 13 to 20, 1949. 
Interested firms are requested to contact 
Pan-Atlantic, Inc., at the above address. 


International Exposition of 
Wearing Apparel, Turin, Italy 


The International Exposition of Wear- 
ing Apparel and Textile Art will take 
place in Turin’s new, permanent Expo- 
sition Palace April 2 to 20, 1949, under 
the auspices of a group of prominent 
Piedmontese textile industrialists. The 
object of the Exposition is to encourage 
exports of textiles and wearing apparel 
and imports of machinery and chemicals 
by presenting the latest developments in 
the industry. 

The charge per square meter will be 
5,000 lire ‘about $9 U. S. currency). 
Presentations by American firms of the 
latest developments in textile machinery 
and chemicals will be especially wel- 
comed. Industry officials also express 
great interest in American dyeing and 
printing chemicals and processes. 


Poland’s Participation in 
Foreign Fairs During 1949 


In the spring of 1949, Poland will par- 
ticipate in International Fairs at Leipzig, 
Prague, Milan, Helsinki, Brussels, 
Utrecht, and Paris; and in the fall of 
1949, in International Fairs at Izmir, 
Plovdiv, Vienna, and Budapest. 
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Specialized Exhibitions 
in Switzerland 


An International Radio Exhibition is 
scheduled to be held in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, sometime in August 1949. The 
secretary of this exhibition is located in 
Zurich, Manessestrasse 192. 

An International Office-Equipment 
Exhibition is scheduled to be held in 
Zurich in September 1949. The secretary 
is Mr. W. F. Herzog, Talacker 30, Zurich. 


International Trade Fair. 
Vienna 


Inquiries regarding the Vienna Inter- 
national Trade Fair should be addressed 
to the Austrian Foreign Trade Office at 
their new address at 70 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y., attention of Mr. Sanford 
de Brun. 

The fair next in date will be the spring 
fair which will take place March 13 
through March 20, 1949. The fall fair 
will be held September 7 through 14, 
1949. 


Bicycle and Motorcycle 
Show, London 


According to the Board of Trade Jour- 
nal, exhibitors at the Bicycle and Motor- 
cycle Show held at Earls Court, London, 
November 18 to 24, 1948, estimated that 
they had booked well over £20,000,000 
worth of export orders by the time the 
show closed. There were 149 exhibitors, 
of which 42 showed bicycles; 24, motor- 
cycles, and 83, components and acces- 
sories. Several firms reported that India 
has become a large purchaser of bi- 
cycles. Buyers who signed the oversea 
visitors’ book included those from a large 
number of countries, among them the 
United States. The United States alone 
ordered 15,000 light-weight motorcycles 
worth $2,000,000, and 10,000 bicycles 
worth $400,000. 

Many of the large exporters at the 
show were demonstrating the special 
models designed for their oversea mar- 
kets, and on nearly all the stands there 
was evidence that machines were being 
designed in two ranges—one for home 
and one for overseas. 























International Motor Show, 
Melbourne, Australia 


The Chamber of Automotive Industries 
will stage its first postwar International 
Motor Show at the Exhibition Buildings 
in Melbourne, Australia, May 12 to 21, 
1949. As many of the better-known 
makes of American passenger and com- 
mercial vehicles are imported into Aus- 
tralia by resident agents or assembled 
there by firms partially or wholly owned 
by American parent firms, it is assumed 
that a considerable section of the Ameri- 
can automotive industry will already be 
aware of this opportunity to display its 
vehicles, accessories, and parts. 

The Chamber of Automotive Indus- 
tries, 51 William Street, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, an influential private association 
of firms engaged in merchandising motor 
vehicles, has formed a committee to stage 
the exhibition. Reservations for exhibi- 
tion space shculd be made immediately, 
preferably by cable. 

The Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Washington 
25, D. C., has application forms avail- 
able to interested firms. 


International Trade Fair, 
Valencia 


The twenty-seventh International 
Trade Fair of Valencia, Spain, will be 
held May 10 to 25, 1949. The general 
groups into which the merchandise ex- 
hibited is classified are the following: 
Agriculture and live- Wood, furniture, and 

stock. decorative indus- 

Food and catering. tries. 

Art craftsmanship Machinery and met- 
and artistic indus- allurgical indus- 
tries. tries. 

Building industry. Paper, press, and 

Leather and leather graphic arts. 
articles. Traction and loco- 

Electrical industry. motion. 

Chemical industries. Miscellaneous. 

Textile industries. 


Prospective buyers or exhibitors of the 
forthcoming Valencia International 
Trade Fair should apply for details of 
that event by writing to Mr. Antonio B. 
Caragol, 121 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Waterworks, Uruguay 


A contract was signed on December 3 
for the purchase of the British-owned 
Montevideo waterworks, one of the last 
remaining British-owned public utilities 
in Uruguay. 


Mexico To Regulate Water 
Used for Farm Irrigation 


A program of strict control of water 
used for irrigation of farm lands in 
Mexico is being formulated, in addition 
to other measures to avoid waste in the 
region of Delicias (Federal Irrigation 
District No. 5), according to advices from 
the American Consulate at Chihuahua, 
Mexico. This area is irrigated with 
water from Boquilla Dam, which has 
fallen to a dangerously low level. 


Central Railway of Peru 
Increases Freight Rates 


Effective December 10, 1948, freight 
rates on the Central Railway of Peru 
were raised a flat 25 percent for all goods 
except foodstuffs, cattle, gasoline, kero- 
sene, lubricants, limestone, and gypsum 
Passenger fares remain unchanged. 

The Centra] Railway is one of Peru’s 
most important land-transport arteries; 
it connects Callao, the principal port of 
the country, and Lima, the capital, with 
the densely populated central Andean 
area, and provides an outlet to the sea 
for the bulk of Peru’s mineral produc- 
tion. In 1947, the Central Railway car- 
ried a total of 935,932 metric tons of 
cargo—27.7 percent of all goods trans- 
ported by rail in Peru during the same 
period. 

The rate increase was authorized by 
Supreme Resolution No. 175 of November 
29, 1948 (not published), which was is- 
sued on the basis of the findings of an 
official commission appointed in August 
1948 to determine the financial position 
of the railroad. The commission found 
that the railroad had operated at a loss 
of more than 1,000,000 soles during 
the 1947-48 fiscal year—which condition 
would be accentuated by wage increases 
granted provisionally in the third quar- 
ter of 1948 and by the urgent necessity 
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of replacing rolling stock. The Resolu- 
tion provides for the formation of a per- 
manent commission, composed of Gov- 
ernment experts in railway accounting 
practices and other qualified officials, to 
study the effects of the rate increase. 

Another provision of the Resolution re- 
quires the Ministry of Development and 
Public Works through its Bureau of 
Highways and Railroads to prepare 
within 90 days a set of regulations for 
the coordination of highway and rail 
transportation in order to avoid competi- 
tion between the two means of communi- 
cation 


East African Minister 
Lists Transport Program 


The East African Railways and Har- 
bors Administration has a number of big 
improvements in hand, including re- 
alignment of the Nairobi-Nakuru section 
of the Kenya and Uganda main line: 
building of a new 140- to 160-mile line 
inland from Mtwara (‘Port Peanut), the 
port for Mikindani in southern Tangan- 
yika to serve the new peanut-develop- 
ment areas in that region; the building 
of a branch line from Mpanda on the 
Central Line of Tanganyika to the lead- 
ore field in western Tanganyika; the 
building of two deep-water berths at 
Dar-es-Salaam; and new rolling stock 
and equipment for the entire system 
This program was discussed by the mem- 
ber for Transport of the East Africa High 
Commission in a recent speech. He had 
just returned from London, where he 
spent much time in connection with ob- 
taining permission for floating a £17,500,- 
000 loan (1 British East African pound 
$4.0639 at local banks’ current buying 
rate) to finance existing projects of the 
East African Railways and Harbors Ad- 
ministration and for working out the de- 
tails in connection therewith. 

The method of financing these projects 
at present was described as “advances 
pending the raising of a loan,” the ad- 
vances being drawings on various funds 
at the Administration’s command to 
meet immediate costs, which were not set 
up for those particular purposes. 

He spoke of a possible link-up of the 
East African Railway system with the 





Central and South African Railway sys. 


tem at Broken Hill. Great interest ip 
the matter is apparently being shown in 
the highest governmental circles in the 
United Kingdom. Perhaps the most serj- 
ous problem posed by a link-up was the 
matter of rail-line gage. Existing lines, 
and the new line being built iniand from 
Mtwara are meter-gage in East Africa: 
those in Central and South Africa are 
standard gage 


Egypt Takes Action To 
Speed Up Vessel Handling 


New measures have been instituted re- 
cently to expedite the handling of vessels 
at the port of Alexandria, Egypt. Har- 
bor pilots will now board vessels simulta- 
neously with Port Police Officers in the 
outer harbor, immediately following the 
granting of pratique by the quarantine 
doctor, which will enable vessels to pro- 
ceed at once to the quays assigned to 
them. Passport inspection will take 
place while the vessel is under way in- 
stead of while at anchor as was formerly 
the case. It has further been agreed 
that priority will be accorded to passen- 
ger vessels operating on a fixed schedule 
and to cargo vessels anticipating depar- 
ture the same day. Action on clearance 
papers is to be speeded up as the officer 
of the Ports and Lights Administration 
will remain on duty every day including 
Fridays ‘the equivalent of Sundays to 
Moslems) and holidays until about 4:30 
p.m., when the port, under existing mar- 
tial law. is closed for the night 


New Telecommuniecations 
Service Opened in Africa 


A telecommunications network was 
inaugurated between Beira, Mozam- 
bique, and Southern Rhodesia on De- 
cember 6, 1948, reports the American 
Consulate General at Lourenco Marques. 
This service at present covers telephonic 
facilities only. Arrangements are being 
made for the establishment of a similar 
system of telegraphic facilities in the 
near future on arrival of material and 
equipment ordered from abroad. 

The construction of the telecommuni- 
cations network was started in April 
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1947. The J—3-type carrier system was 
used with two pairs of high-frequency 
channels—one for daily use and the 
other for emergency purposes—for tele- 
communications with Southern Rho- 
desia; there are, in addition, two other 
pairs of low-frequency channels for tele- 
communications between Beira, Mozam- 
bique, and such places within the Prov- 
ince of Manica and Sofala as Manga, 
Dondo, Vila Machado, Gondola, Vila 
Pery, Vanduzi, Bandula, Vila de Manica, 
and the frontier hamlet of Machipanda. 

The J—3-carrier system permits 12 
high-frequency channels to function si- 
multaneously. Lack of material and 
equipment has made it impossible to 
connect Beira with all places in the 
Province of Manica and Sofala, although 
it is possible to make calls from Beira 
over the line to Vila de Manica and Vila 
Pery which are far distant from the city 
of Beira. 

The Beira-Southern Rhodesian tele- 
communications network is the first of 
its kind ever to be established in the 
Portuguese Colonial Empire. 

This new telecommunications service 
wil] help to foster economic contacts be- 
tween Southern Rhodesia and the Prov- 
ince of Manica and Sofala. The entire 
Colony of Mozambique will also benefit 
from this contact, although the new 
telephonic network is unfortunately lim- 
ited to one of the five territorial and ad- 
ministrative divisions of the country. So 
far no telephonic service exists between 
Lourenco Marques, the capital of the 
Colony of Mozambique, and Beira or 
other important towns toward the north 
of the colony. Lourenco Marques main- 
tains a telecommunications service only 
with the Union of South Africa. 

The new service in the Colony of Mo- 
zambique is significant in the field of 
international! telecommunications, for it 
will provide for a direct service between 
Manica and Sofala and Southern Rho- 
desian centers and, indirectly, it will 
connect the following countries: Union 
of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia, Province of Manica 
and Sofala in Mozambique. 


Highways. Cuba 


Work has stopped on the highway Via 
Mulata, which eventually is to lead from 
Baracoa via Guantanamo to Santiago. 
The distance to Guantanamo is about 75 
miles, of which only 12 miles have been 
completed. 


Electricity Expansion, Haiti 


The town of Croix-des-Bouquets, 
Haiti, is now receiving electricity from 
Port-au-Prince, a transmission line hav- 
ing been completed on November 30, 
1948. The United States-owned Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Port-au-Prince is 
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Proposed Construction of Coastwise Railroad From Limon 
(Costa Rica) to Colorado River 


By GIVON PARSONS, American Embassy, San Jose, Costa Rica 


About 4 years ago the first study of the feasibility of the construction of a railroad 
connecting Port Limon, Costa Rica, on the Atlantic Coast, with the mouth of the Colorado 
River, at the northeastern corner of the country, was reported. Since then there has 
been discussion of the project from time to time, but it was not until a short time after 
the revolution of March-April 1948 that the plans again were presented to the Costa Rican 
Government. 

The study was made by the operations superintendent of the Northern Railway, which 
is owned by the Costa Rican Railway, a British concern. The Northern is the only 
means of transportation by land between the “Meseta Central,” or central plateau, of 
Costa Rica, where approximately 80 percent of the population of the country live, and 
the Atlantic seaboard. According to the original plan, the present main line of the 
Northern Railway would be utilized from Limon to a point 12 miles northwest of that 
city where the road turns directly west. At that point the construction of the new line 
would be initiated from a junction with the present line, and would follow a sea-level 
route to the mouth of the Colorado. The latter is one of the several divisions of the 
San Juan River in its lower reaches, and now carries more water to the sea than does 
the San Juan itself. The proposed road would be approximately 60 miles long. 

When the study was made originally it was estimated that the road could be built 
at an over-all cost of $1,500,000. This estimate was raised to $2,000,000 in 1947, and 
the present estimate probably would run nearer $3,000,000 as a result of much higher 
costs for materials and labor. The right-of-way, in the event of construction, would be 
ceded to the company by the Costa Rican Government from state-owned land. It would 
follow the coastline on a series of bars which extend the length of the coast from the 
point where the present Limon-San Jose main line turns west to the point where the 
Colorado empties into the sea. 

The only grades on the line would be the slight rises necessitated by the four large 
bridges which would have to be constructed over the Matina, the Pacuare, the Parismina, 
and the Tortuguero Rivers, It is estimated that 10,000 feet of bridges and approaches 
would be required, but the grades would be so slight as to permit hauling 600-ton loads 
as compared with 125 tons hauled on the trip from Limon to San Jose. Clearances of 
3 meters would be left above high-water marks over the rivers to permit uninterrupted 
river traflic and to prevent damage to bridges by tree trunks and other large floating 
objects during floods. 

Most of the territory is sparsely settled, but it is reported to be extremely fertile and 
with some development could be expected to furnish large amounts of freight in the 
form of bananas, caeao, logs, and livestock. At the present time the products of the 
region between Limon and the San Juan-Colorado are floated down the rivers to the 
coast where they are picked up by launches and small landing craft for shipment to Limon. 
In the case of products originating in the Sarapiqui and San Carlos River basins (and to a 
lesser extent some of the others) small landing craft make comparatively regular trips 
up those rivers and bring out whatever freight is ready for shipment to market. Since 
the pass at the mouth of the Colorado and the mouth of the San Juan proper are quite 
shallow, larger ships cannot be loaded at either place—necessitating the transportation 
of freight obtained from the inland rivers by small boats all the way to Limon, the nearest 
usable port. About 6 hours is required for the boat trip from Limon to the Colorado, 
while a train could make the same distance in approximately 3 hours. 

Large stands of valuable timber are found on the Atlantic watershed of Costa Rica, 
although the quantity is not comparable to that found in either Honduras or Nicaragua, 
because of the shorter coast line. The three most important kinds are cativo (used in 
plywood manufacture), cedro macho (an excellent furniture wood), and mahogany. 
The difheulty of and the expense involved in shipping logs by small craft is obvious. 
Logs would furnish a large percentage of the trafhe for the projected line. 

With the streams acting as feeder lines, it was calculated by officials of the Northern 
Railway that the back reaches of the streams would show a rapid increase in population 
with the construction of the railroad, and that thousands of acres of presently unused 
lands would come into cultivation. In view of the constancy of the rainfall, which 
continues virtually all year, there is never a shortage of water in the rivers. The heavy 
rainfall would, however, act as a deterrent to settlement of a large part of the region, since 
the climate is considered unhealthful. 

The imposition in 1948 of a universal, one-time 10 percent capital-levy tax on all capital 
in Costa Rica in excess of 50,000 colones brought to a standstill all planning for the 
new line. A competent officer of the Northern Railway stated that, unless some guaranty 
could be had that any government which happened to come into power in the future 
could not place an arbitrary tax of any kind upon an enterprise such as that contem- 
plated, there would be no further consideration of the plans. 

In view of currency restrictions in England, it would of course be impossible to 
subseribe stock for the proposed road in that country. It was contemplated, therefore, 
that an entirely new company would be formed, preferably with United States capital, 
and with the Northern Railway specified as the constructing and operating contractor. 

The need for improved transportation and communication from the northern part of 
the Atlantic littoral of Costa Rica to the “outside world” is unquestioned. Whether 
United States capital will be called upon to finance a project for the development of 
that section of the country will probably depend upon political developments as they 
affect the friendliness of the Costa Rican Government to foreign capital within the next 
few years. 

A copy (in English) of the proposed charter of the company is available for consultation 
in the Transportation and Communications Branch, Office of International Trade, Room 
1872, Commerce Building, Washington, D.C. 
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continuing work on a line to the town of 
Kenscoff, which it has contracted to elec- 
trify before November 1, 1949. 


Cargo Traffic Continues To 
Grow at Port of Rotterdam 


Water-borne foreign cargo traffic at 
the port of Rotterdam, Netherlands, con- 
tinues to recover. The quantity of such 
merchandise unloaded at the port of 
Rotterdam during the period January— 
September 1948 aggregated 11,900,000 
metric tons, an increase of 35 percent over 
the corresponding period in 1947. The 
quantity of cargo loaded at this port 
during the first 9 months of 1948 
amounted to 7,100,000 metric tons, a gain 
of 92 percent over the corresponding 
period in 1947. An increase in transit 
traffic was the main factor in this gain. 
The amount of cargo transshipped to 
other countries increased by approxi- 
mately 120 percent in the period under 
review. Arrivals of cargo for domestic 
consumption and storage in bonded 
warehouses rose only 3.4 percent, but 
export shipments of domestic merchan- 
dise and of goods withdrawn from 
bonded warehouses expanded by 33 per- 
cent. 


Rotterdam-Liege Cargo Ship 
Service Opened by Dutch Line 


The Rotterdam shipping firm of Hudig 
& Pieters announced the inauguration 
of the Maas Line which will maintain a 
weekly cargo service between Rotterdam, 
Netherlands, and Liege, Belgium, with 
motor vessels making a one-way trip in 
4 or 5 days. 


Puerto Rican Air Line Starts 
Flights to Dominican Republic 


Caribbean—-Atlantic Airlines, Inc. 
(CARIBAIR), of Puerto Rico, recently 
inaugurated a daily round-trip service 
between Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Re- 
public, and San Juan, Puerto Rico, using 
Douglas DC-3 planes. The passenger 
fare for the round trip is $35 ($19.50 one 
way). Mail and air freight also will be 
carried. The flight schedule permits 
service from Ciudad Trujillo to the Virgin 
Island via CARIBAIR connections at 
San Juan. The facilities of the General 
Andrews Field at Ciudad Trujillo are be- 
ing utilized for the new service. 


Dominican Republic Makes 
Power-Plant Installation 


A new 7,500-kilowatt steam turbine 
was recently placed in operation at the 
power plant in Ciudad Trujillo, Domini- 
can Republic, thereby doubling the in- 
stalled capacity and providing a sufficient 
capacity to insure a safe margin above 
the present requirements of that city and 
surrounding area. With the completion 
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in another year of the 7,500-kilowatt 
hydroelectric central now under con- 
struction near Jarabacoa, the company 
expects to be able to met posible require- 
ments for energy resulting from con- 
tinued industrial expansion. 


Netherlands Line Vessels 
Include Stops at Bremen 


In the future, the vessels of the Hol- 
land-America Line cargo service from 
Hampton Roads (Virginia) and New 
York City to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
will call fortnightly at Bremen, Ger- 
many, if sufficient cargo is available to 
justify a call at that port. 


Postal-Rate Increases 
Announced by Portugal 


Portugal has increased postal rates, ef- 
fective as of November 5, 1948. It is 
reported that this increase was motivated 
by the need of Portuguese Post Office 
Department to augment postal revenues 
and thereby budget deficits. 

The changes affect domestic, espe- 
cially letter mail and registered mail and 
also international mail rates. The in- 
ternational rates increased the ordinary 
letter rate, air-mail rate and registered- 
mail rates to the United States and 
other foreign countries with the excep- 
tion of Brazil and Spain. The insur- 
ance on the international rates were 
stated to be warranted under the Paris 
Universal Postal Convention of 1947. 

The text of the decree in Portuguese 
may be reviewed in the Office of Trans- 
portation and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Chile Takes Steps To 
Improve Water Systems 


The project of the Hydraulic Depart- 
ment of Chile for improving the drink- 
ing-water supply of Lota Bajo, in the 
coal region in the southern part of the 
country, at a cost of slightly over 2,100,- 
000 pesos, has been approved. The De- 
partment also plans to expend 1,500,000 
pesos on the improvement of the water 
system of the town of Melipilla in the 
central zone. Similar projects are also 
being asked for Concepcion and Anto- 
fagasta. 

The Santiago Water Co. has decided 
to purchase equipment for extracting 
drinking water from _ subterranean 
sources in order to increase the city’s 
supply. 

These projects are typical of the many 
new needs resulting from continued 
growth and industrialization of Chile. 

A new sewerage system in Ancud, in 
southern Chile, constructed under the 
auspices of the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs, was recently completed. 
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tinned lobster, crayfish, anchovies in brine 
in tins and barrels. 

50. Germany.—Carl Wolfrum (importer, 
exporter), Grindelberg 79 (24a), Hamburg 
13, urgently requests quotations for cotton 
rags, particularly dark calico and half-woo} 
rags. Prices should be C. I. F. or C. & F 
Hamburg. Payments by irrevocable letter of 
credit 

51. Italy.—Lanificio 
(manufacturer of textiles, importing djs. 
tributor), 57 Via Indipendenza, Bologna, 
seeks purchase quotations for yarn and cloth 


Gesualdo Scarbant; 


dyeing machinery. Firm would appreciate 
receiving catalogs 
52. Mezico.—Comercial Columbia, § de 


R. L. (importer, exporter, wholesaler), Ta- 
cuba 37, Mexico, D. F., seeks purchase quota- 
tions for large quantities of tall oil for mak. 
ing soap 


Agency Opportunities 


53. India.—Bery Brothers, 15 Netaji Sub- 
has Road, Calcutta 1, seeks exclusive agency 
for India for horizontal, cold start, 4-stroke 
cycle, slow-speed Diesel oil engines of any 
horsepower 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared 

54. Italy.—British Agencies, Ltd. (import- 
ing distributor, manufacturer's agent), 3 Via 
Martelli, Florence, seeks representation for 
drugs and pharmaceuticals, including hor- 
mone products, streptomycin, and penicillin 

55. Java Ingenieurs Bureau J. S. de Smit 
& Co. (commission agent), 25 Van Heutsz- 
boulevard, Batavia, seeks agency for die-cast 
zine alloys magnesium alloys, and other 
metals 

Trade Lists Available 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists, of which mimeographed 
copies may be obtained only by Ameri- 
can firms from this Branch and from 
Department of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Belgian Congo 
Supply and 
Spain. 
Philip- 


Aircraft and Aeronautical 
Equipment Importers and Dealers 
Alcoholic Beverage Manufacturers— 
pines 
Automotive 
Dealers—lItaly 
Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—El Salvador 


Greece 


Equipment Importers and 


Beverage Manufacturers 
Canneries—Lebanon 
Chemical, Synthetic Manufac- 
turers—Austria 
Coffee, Tea, 
and Exporters 
Dentists 
Dentists 
Firms in a Position to Print or Apply Con- 
tract Designs to Canvas or Other Cloth for 


Organic, 


and Cocoa Growers, Packers, 
Honduras 
Iraq 


Venezuela 


Needle-Point and Petit-Point Work—Italy. 
Flour Mills—Mexico 
Flour Mills—Norway 


Glass and Glassware Importers and Deal- 
ers—Eire. 


Glass and Glassware Manufacturers—Iran. 
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Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Lebanon. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Hotels—Paraguay. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Import- 
ers and Dealers—Argentina. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Dominican 
Republic. 

Leather Goods Manufacturers and Export- 
ers—El Salvador. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Mexico. 

Match Manufacturers 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Austria 

Metal Working Plants and Shops—Chile 


Indonesia. 


Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Indochina 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—lItaly. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Tunisia. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Switzerland. 

Office Supply and 
and Dealers—Austria 
Office Supply and 
and Dealers—France 
Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Mexico 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


Equipment Importers 


Equipment Importers 


Algeria 
Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Algeria 


Phonograph Record Manufacturers—Nor- 
way. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Madagascar 
Radio and Radio Equipment Manufac- 


turers—India 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Bolivia 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Colombia 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Grow- 
ers, and Exporters—Siam 

Sporting Goods, Toy and Game Manufac- 
turers—Mexico 

Suspender, Brace, and 
turers—Bolivia 


Garter Manufac- 


Textile Machinery Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—United Kingdom 

Tobacco and Tobacco Product 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Cuba 

Travel Agencies—Philippines 


The following lists have been com- 
piled from information received from 
unofficial sources and, in some instances, 
as indicated in the title, the lists are not 
complete: 


Importers, 


Instrument, Professional and 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Medicinal and Toilet 
facturers—Germany 


Scientific 
Germany 


Preparation Manu- 


Glass and Glassware Manufacturers and 
Exporters—Japan 

Silk Fabric Manufacturers and Exporters 
Japan 





Production and imports of fats and 
oils (other than butter) by the Nether- 
lands is expected to total 229,000 metric 
tons in 1948-49, as compared with 
160,000 tons in 1947-48. As a result, 
126,000 tons will be available for human 
consumption, as against 80,000 tons in 
1947-48. This is expected to result in 
a slightly lower consumption of butter 
and a corresponding increase in exports. 
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Ku rope’s Transport System Recovering Krom War’s Ravages 


The transportation system of Europe 
has recovered from the effects of the 
war to a varying degree in each country, 
but by the end of 1947 it was adequate 
generally to meet current requirements. 
While reaching this conclusion after a 
detailed analysis, the Transport Division 
of the Secretariat of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe noted, however, 
that there was still much to be done be- 
fore transport could be expected to keep 
pace with economic and social progress. 

Mobilization, operations of the ad- 
vancing armies, bombing and shelling, 
and finally demolition by retreating 
forces took a heavy toll of Europe’s trans- 
port system. Immediately after libera- 
tion, civilian transportation was at a 
standstill in the liberated areas. 

As they advanced, the Allied armies 
were compelled to limit rehabilitation to 
that part of the system essential to their 
operations and to the maintenance of 
minimum civilian requirements. In this 
manner a considerable volume of repairs 
was effected, however, and in addition 
the armies brought with them large 
quantities of transportation equipment. 

Extensive planning for the rehabilita- 
tion of transport by the Western Powers, 
and undoubtedly by the Eastern Allies as 
well, was under way before 1944. A 
special international body called TACIT 
(Technical Advisory Committee on In- 
land Transport) was set up in England 
for this purpose. UNRRA later accom- 
plished work of the first magnitude in the 
liberated countries, particularly in regard 
to road-transport equipment and fuels. 

The liberated countries themselves 
attacked their transportation problems 
with great vigor, notwithstanding short- 
ages of raw material, machine tools, and 
labor, as well as countless other difficul- 
ties. In general, first priority was given 
to the rehabilitation of railways, and by 
1947 railway traffic had reached a volume 
considerably above the prewar level. 

Internationally, the complex series of 
prewar conventions and agreements for 
the regulation of traffic and the inter- 
change of equipment was dislocated by 
the war. Interim arrangements were 
necessary for the period before resump- 
tion of permanent agreements. Other 
problems also had to be faced. These 
included the provision and allocation of 
equipment, routing of international 
traffic, exchange of cars, the census and 


identification of mobile equipment, re- 
patriation of equipment to its rightful 
owners, and similar problems. 

In these fields considerable work was 
done by ECITO (European Central In- 
land Transport Organization), the suc- 
cessor to TACIT. During the summer of 
1947, ECITO was discontinued, and its 
unfinished tasks passed to the Inland 
Transport Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe. By the end of 
1947 this body had already achieved some 
noteworthy results, including a provi- 
sional agreement for the freedom of in- 
ternational road transport. [NorTe: Con- 
siderable further progress was made by 
ITC/ECE in 1948.) 

The recovery efforts of Europe’s rail- 
ways have been outstanding. By the end 
of 1947 about 80 percent of damaged 
static installations and civil-engineering 
works had been rebuilt in Europe, ex- 
cepting Germany. Construction and 
purchase of new freight cars added 
about 100,000 to the total parks between 
1945 and 1947, but by the end of the pe- 
riod there were only about 1,250,000 
serviceable standard-gage freight cars 
compared with 1,600,000 before the war. 
A major difficulty has been the mainte- 
nance of rolling stock, with 18 percent of 
all cars unserviceable in 1947, as against 
no more than 6 or 7 percent before the 
war. Locomotive maintenance has like- 
wise been a stumbling block to recovery. 
For example, in 1947 the proportion of 
unserviceable locomotives in France was 
18 percent, in Germany 56 percent, and 
in Poland 41 percent, whereas the pre- 
war average rarely rose above 14 percent. 

Railway freight traffic in 1947, in 
terms of ton-kilometers, was 125 percent 
of the 1937 volume, if Germany is ex- 
cepted. The increase is attributed to 
heavier loads per car and an augmented 
average haul, and was recorded despite 
the lower number of freight cars and the 
slower turn-around time in 1947. 

Highways were prevented from more 
rapid recovery by shortages of raw mate- 
rials, construction equipment, and labor. 
Reconstruction proceeded speedily, how- 
ever, and traffic increased, although 
comprehensvie road-transport statistics 
are not available. Generally in Western 
Europe the major part of war-damaged 
installations had been repaired and the 
roads were almost back to prewar stand- 
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ards by the end of 1947. Gasoline and 
other shortages were still hampering 
road transport, however. 

Progress in the restoration of inland 
water transport has been comparatively 
slower since the end of the war, with 
most countries giving first priority to 


rail and road transportation. By the 
end of 1947, however, more than 85 per- 
cent of waterways were practicable for 
navigation. Traffic, on the other hand, 
was just over 40 percent of the 1938 vol- 
ume. The major reasons for the traffic 
decline are given as change in the eco- 
nomic structure of Europe, particularly 
in Germany and notably in the Ruhr; 
restrictions on the freedom of naviga- 
tion; and currency factors. 

The capacity of continental European 
ports, by the end of 1947, was adequate 
to cope with a volume of traffic substan- 
tially larger than was actually being 
handled. The low rate of exports kept 
loadings to 42 percent of the 1938 total. 
Unloadings in 1947, on the other hand, 
were 83 percent of those in 1938. 

[NoTeE: The above is a brief summary of 
“European Inland Transport Since the End 
of the War,” appearing in Transport and 
Communications Review, Vol. 1, No. 2, Oc- 
tober-December 1948, published by the 
Transport and Communications Division, 
Department of Economic Affairs, United 
Nations. The summary here presented was 
prepared in the Transportation and Com- 


munications Branch, OIT, Department of 
Commerce. | 





Mexico: Business 

Conditions Deteriorate 

Toward Turn of Year 
(Continued from p. 5) 


tons in 1947. Winter vegetable estimates 
for 1948 indicate a total export movement 
of 8,685 carloads, consisting chiefly of 
tomatoes but also including peas and 
peppers, practically all destined for 
United States markets. Bananas were 
produced for export in 1948 to the extent 
of approximately 7,500,000 stems, com- 
pared with about 8,500,000 stems ex- 
ported in the preceding year. 

Preliminary preparations were made 
during the year by American interests 
to establish a pineapple-packing plant 
in Veracruz. In previous years a sub- 
stantial portion of this crop was lost 
through inability of local canners to han- 
dle offerings, and it is believed that the 
new plant will afford a welcome outlet 
for pineapple growers in the Loma Bo- 
nita area. The 1948 harvest is estimated 
at 130 metric tons of fruit, compared 
with 118 tons in 1947. A-substantial por- 
tion of the crop is exported annually. 
chiefly to the United States. 


Livestock 


EARLY IN 1948, the Joint Commission 
for the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for 
in the New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, fron 


r Cable transfer 


| rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board 
Average rate 
Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit me ais December quotation 
al 1948 an. 14, 
innual innual monthic 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 212 $3. 2128 $3, 219 
Belgium Frane 22S (228 0228 (2% 
Canada Dollar bis 
Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1.0000 
Free W200 Y16a 225 YW) 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 201 0201 (020) 
Denmark krone DOSE 2086 UNS OK: 
France (metropolitan France OUS4 
Otficial 0049 OO47 O04 
‘ree Oo OO? 03) 
India Rupee O16 S017 3017 3017 
Netherlands Guilder rer 707 s7H2 3767 
New Zealand Pound 2229 MMS 3. 9915 O15 
Norway Krone 2016 201 Ole we 
Portugal Escudo 0408 O402 0403 O40, 
South Africa Pound 4, 0074 4.07! 4.007 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta 0913 O91 2 0013 (4 
Sweden Krona 2782 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland Franc 23st 2336 2336 RY 
United Kingdon Pound: Free 4. (286 4.0313 4.0815 4. (B15 
1 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
2 On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency; placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
# Based on quotations through December 17 
‘ Temporarily omitted 





Disease, composed of Mexican and Amer- 
ican personnel, rededicated itself to a 
campaign of vaccination and quarantine. 
For this purpose, buffer zones were set 
up by the Commission, extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific. The 
northern line extended from a point near 
Tampico west and south to Manzanillo 
on the Pacific shore. A similar zone was 
inaugurated on the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. The area between represented 
the infected zone and the plan of opera- 
tion is to gradually close in the two lines, 
vaccinating and clearing up as the pro- 
gram proceeds. After several months of 
this type of campaign, the Commission 
was able to announce that an area total- 
ing nearly 39,000 square miles had been 
freed from infection. By the end of the 
year, the laboratories for manufacture in 
Mexico of anti-foot-and-mouth vaccine 
had been developed to the point where 
1,800,000 doses were being prepared 
monthly. It is expected that by June of 
1949 the monthly output of vaccine will 
have reached 3,750,000 doses and the 
eradication campaign will be at its 
height. 

The scope of the Commission’s work 
is indicated by the fact that there are 
3,185 persons employed by it, of which 
585 are employed by the American sec- 
tion. It is estimated that by June of 
1949 the personnel will total more than 
5,000. Cost of the program is running 
close to $2,000,000 (U. S. currency) 
monthly, a substantial part of which 
represents the United States stake in the 
operations. Estimates on the time nec- 
essary for the completion of the eradica- 
tion program range from 1}2 to 2 years. 


One of the results of the outbreak of 
aftosa in Mexico, and the consequent em- 
bargo against imports of cattle into the 
United States from that country, was the 
rapid accumulation of herds on the Mex- 
ican side of the border. Normally 
500,000 to 750,000 beef cattle were 
shipped annually to the United States as 
yearlings. This was a valuable item of 
trade to Mexico and the source of a sub- 
stantial dollar income. With the stop- 
page of this movement, not only did the 
dollar income cease, but hundreds of 
thousands of head of cattle remained in 
the country which otherwise would have 
been exported. Most of these were in the 
northwestern area of the nation where 
pasturage at best was sparse and barely 
adequate to feed the normal cattle popu- 
lation. Asa partial solution at least, of- 
fered by the Joint Commission for the 
Eradication of the Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease, a meat-canning industry was in- 
augurated, and by midsummer of 1948, 
10 plants began operating for this pur- 
pose. Five more were expected to begin 
operations by the end of the year. Sev- 
eral meat-packing plants to supply 
chilled and frozen meat for domestic 
and foreign markets are also projected. 
Under this program, canned meat and 
gravy to the value of approximately 
$21,000,000 (‘U. S. currency) were re- 
portedly exported during 1948. 


Tourism 


MEXICO’S TOURIST BUSINESS in 
1948 was relatively satisfactory. The 
sum of approximately $80,000,000 to $85,- 
000,000 expended by tourists and other 
visitors in Mexico annually makes it the 
largest single item of dollar income for 
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the nation. Since the war, accommoda- 
tions have been materially expanded, and 
the Government has tried to bring home 
to those catering to tourists the wisdom 
of fair and equitable treatment of their 
clients. To this end, border-crossing 
facilities were improved, hotel and other 
rates were more closely supervised, and 
new areas Were opened to travel through- 
out the Republic. With depreciation of 
the peso, foreign visitors are receiving 
more pesos for their own currencies, en- 
abling them to live more cheaply while 
in the country than formerly, and to 
buy more handicraft articles and other 
souvenirs. 


Transportation 


Railroads 

Mexico’s rail transport service was still 
far from satisfactory in 1948. During 
the last quarter of the year, a project of 
law for reorganization of the National 
Railways of Mexico was submitted by the 
President to Congress and approved by 
both Houses. Obsolescence is character- 
istic of 50 percent of the system's rolling 
stock, and roadbed materials are inade- 
quate. 

Rolling stock of the National Railways 
is far short of the needs of the system, 
and between 4,000 and 5,000 American 
freight customarily operated 
over the system's lines on a per-diem 
rental basis of $2 (U.S. currency) per car 
per day. 

Some new equipment was purchased 
from the United States by the National 
Railways during 1948, including 18 Diesel 
locomotives. Similarly, some new shop 
equipment bought. A _ limited 
amount of rehabilitation work, such as 
strengthening of bridges and relaying of 
heavier rails, was carried out. One new 
line was added to the system, the Sonora- 
Baja California Railroad, which was 
completed April 7, 1948. Construction 
was extended on the Sureste Railroad, 
which is to unite Yucatan with the rest 
of the country by a land route, and con- 
version from narrow to standard gage of 
the Interoceanico de Mexico, operating 
out of Veracruz to Mexico City, was com- 
pleted and inaugurated in February. 

During most of the year the Sud- 
Pacifico de Mexico, subsidiary of South- 
ern Pacific Railways, was intervened by 
the Mexican Government. The railway 
was taken over in June 1947 because of 
difficulties between labor and manage- 
ment. Final settlement of all differences 
did not take place until November 1948. 
At that time, the properties were turned 
back to the company, which later agreed 
to a 45-peso per month increase in wages, 
plus 20.19 pesos monthly for collateral 
benefits, representing, in all, more than 
5,000,000 pesos annually. Under the set- 
tlement, too, the company agreed to 
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carry out a rather extensive rehabilita- 
tion program, and in this connection the 
Mexican Government has pledged itself 
to assist the company in obtaining a loan 
of $18,400,000 from the United States. 
The Government also agreed to permit 
the company to raise rates by about 30 
percent. 

Aviation 

Discussions between representatives of 
the Mexican and the United States Gov- 
ernments seeking bases for a mutually 
satisfactory aviation agreement were 
carried on during the year. Portugal] was 
the only country with which Mexico 
signed a civil-aviation agreement in 1948, 
providing for division of traffic. 

From a commercial standpoint, the 
approximately 35 companies operating in 
Mexico did not experience a prosperous 
year. It is estimated that in the period 
September through December passenger 
traffic fell off 20 percent, as compared 
with the like period of 1947. Air-cargo 
express, on the other hand, showed a sub- 
stantial pick-up, but not sufficient to off- 
set the loss of passenger business. 


Highways 

Road-construction activities were not 
very extensive during 1948. Slow prog- 
ress was made on the Pan American 
Highway to the south of Oaxaca. The 
Government's general program included 
construction and maintenance of both 
trunk and feeder roads. Funds allotted 
for the purpose in the 1948 budget totaled 
268,500,000 pesos, compared with 171,- 
000,000 pesos in the 1947 budget. In 
addition, highway bonds were issued in- 
ternally in both years; dollar loans were 
also available from the United States, 
but not utilized in their entirety because 
of inability of the Government to finance 
local peso expenditures. 


Labor 


LABOR was for the most part fully em- 
ployed during the year. By an agree- 
ment, signed by representatives of the 
Governments of Mexico and the United 
States on February 17, 1948, recruitment 
of Mexican farm hands for harvesting 
and other agricultural tasks in the United 
States was authorized. It is estimated 
that approximately 30,000 Mexican 
workers took advantage of this arrange- 
ment. Portions of their dollar wages re- 
mitted to Mexico added materially to 
exchange reserves of that nation in 1948. 

Strikes were not unusually numerous 
in 1948, although a serious one occurred 
in the mining industry, ranging in dura- 
tion from 30 to 60 days at the various 
important mines. This strike involved 
more than 20,000 workers. It was settled 
generally on the basis of wage increases 
ranging from 15 to 18 percent, plus other 
benefits for the workers. 


What Exporters Should 
Know About the New 
1949 Schedule B 


(Continued from p. 7) 


fined according to octane rating. The 
classifications for lubricating oils were 
also expanded in order to distinguish be- 
tween industrial, aviation, and automo- 
bile lubricating oils. 

In the glass categories, a clearer dis- 
tinction was made between flat glass and 
other glass, such as containers and table 
and kitchen glassware. Separate classi- 
fications were provided for glass bricks 
and blocks; glass tubing, rods, and canes; 
electric light bulb blanks; and glass fiber 
and glass-fiber products. 

Changes in this commodity group also 
included provision for an expanded 
enumeration of refractories and struc- 
tural clay products together with a more 
homogeneous regrouping of these items. 
The abrasive categories were substan- 
tially expanded to provide a distinction 
between natural and manufactured abra- 
sives, and natural and manufactured 
abrasive products. 


Metals and Manufactures, 
Except Machinery and Vehicles 


SUBSTANTIAL REVISION was made in 
the steel-mill products section of this 
group, both for the purpose of simplify- 
ing classifications for export-control 
purposes and to provide better compar- 
ability between export and domestic pro- 
duction statistics. An expansion of the 
steel plate and sheet categories to provide 
separate classifications for hot-rolled and 
cold-rolled steel was one of the major 
changes. Separate classifications were 
also provided for electrolytic, hot-dipped, 
and decorated tin plate, as well as several 
new classifications for pipe. Although 
numerous other changes were made in 
this group, the major ones were in steel- 
mill products, the others being miscel- 
laneous changes in steel manufactures 
and in the nonferrous-metal sections. 

In this group of commodities the new 
Schedule B (in Appendix C of Part I and 
on pages 126 and 127 of Part II) provides 
for the classification of steel bars, rods, 
plates, sheets, strips, and structural 
shapes into AISI (American Iron and 
Steel Institute) size classifications. The 
new Schedule B (in Appendix B of Part I 
and on page 128 of Part II) also provides 
for the classification of iron and steel 
scrap in accordance with the Bureau of 
Standards’ Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. R58-36, Classification of 
Iron and Steel Scrap. 


Machinery and Vehicles 


IN THE ELECTRIC machinery and ap- 
paratus section of this group the empha- 
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sis was upon clarification of existing clas- 
sifications and the establishment of new 
classifications to cover in more detail 
such commodities as X-ray apparatus 


and radio equipment. The construction, 
excavating, and conveying machinery 
classifications were revised to provide for 
separate enumeration of various kinds of 
power cranes, shovels, hoists, and indus- 
trial trucks. Greater detail has been 
provided in the mining and quarrying 
machinery commodity section with addi- 
tional classifications for petroleum field 
and refining equipment, as well as in the 
textile-machinery section for cotton- 
textile machinery. 

A major expansion was made in the 
industrial-machinery classifications to 
provide separate classifications for food 
and beverage processing machinery, 
commercial-laundry and dry-cleaning 
equipment, and scales and balances, ex- 
cept laboratory. Items formerly classi- 
fied under the general-purpose classifica- 
tion in this section, used for items too 
insignificant in export value to have clas- 
sifications of their own, were analyzed 
and the following new categories estab- 
lished: food-processing machinery and 
parts, rubber-working machinery and 
parts, cement and lime making machin- 
ery and parts, glassmaking and glass- 
forming machinery and parts, wrapping 
and packaging machinery and parts, 
chemical and pharmaceutical machinery 
and parts, leather-tanning and leather- 
working, machinery and parts, clay- 
working machinery and parts, and water- 
treatment and sewage-disposal equip- 
ment and parts. 

New classifications were provided in 
the office-appliance section for dictating, 
mail-handling, and check-handling ma- 
chines. Revisions of the classifications 
for agricultural machinery resulted in 
new classifications being provided to sep- 
arate appropriate machines into classifi- 
cations showing animal-drawn types in 
contrast to tractor-drawn or mounted 
types. The classification of wheel-type 
tractors, formerly based on the number 
of plows (1-plow, 2-plow, etc.), was 
changed to one based on belt horsepower 
(8 under 15, 15 under 25 belt horsepower, 
etc.). The two categories for track-lay- 
ing tractors formerly divided between 
carburetor and fuel injection types have 
been combined and the range of drawbar 
horsepower revised slightly. 

The motortruck and_ truck-chassis 
classifications no longer provide for the 
number of tons capacity, but are based 
on gross vehicular weight ‘GVW). and 
classifications are provided for trucks 
of 5,000 pounds GVW and under, 5,001 
to 10,000 pounds GVW, et cetera. Acon- 
densed classification based on GVW has 
been made for Diesel-type trucks. 

Finally, four classifications which for- 
merly covered various air-frame assem- 
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blies, components, parts and accessories 
were combined and are now shown sim- 
ply as parts and components of aircraft. 


Chemicals and Related Products 


THE MAJOR REVISION here was in the 
medicinal and pharmaceutical classifi- 
cations. Where previously only one clas- 
sification for vitamins existed there are 
now six classifications for the various 
types of vitamins. Several of the sul- 
fonamide-drug categories were broken 
down to provide for bulk and dosage 
forms, while separate classifications were 
also provided for penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, both formerly classified with 
other antibiotics. The basket classifica- 
tion for medicinal preparations for pre- 
scription use was broken down to provide 
separate classifications for antipyretics 
and analgesics, bismuth salts and com- 
pounds, barbituric acids, narcotics, and 
other alkaloids and parenteral] solutions. 
In addition to these new classifications, 
the basket class was divided into inor- 
ganic medicinal chemicals and organic 
medicinal chemicals. 

In the chemical specialty compounds, 
classifications were established for 
D. D. T. and organic surface active 
agents. A complete revision of the 
plastic-materials classifications resulted 
in the establishment of separate classi- 
fications for polystyrene resins, vinyl 
resins, and various other types, with 
further break-downs into molding and 
casting resins, and resins for other uses. 

The classifications for coal-tar and 
non-coal-tar rubber-compounding agents 
were expanded to provide separately for 
accelerators and antioxidants. A classi- 
fication for hydraulic brake fluid was also 


provided. 
Several changes were made in the in- 
dustrial chemical subgroup, including 


new classifications for synthetic flavors 
and perfume materials, not of coal-tar 
origin, lead acetate and sugar of lead, 
and causticized soda ash. The caustic- 
soda classification was expanded to pro- 
vide for solid and liquid in bu!k, with a 
separate classification for that shipped 
in packages of less than 50 pounds. 

In the soap and toilet-preparation 
subgroup several new classifications were 
established for laundry soaps of various 
types, as well as for shampoos, toilet 
waters, and perfumes. 


Miscellaneous 


THE GENERAL TREND throughout the 
entire schedule—that of providing more 
detail for classification purposes than 
hitherto—is also prevalent in the “mis- 
cellaneous” group. The photographic 
and projection goods classifications now 
provide separately for photographic and 
projection lenses and distinguish between 


motion-picture projection equipment and 
motion-picture studio equipment. Sep. 
arate classifications were provided in the 
scientific and professional instruments, 
apparatus, and supplies section for surgj- 
cal and medical apparatus and equip. 
ment; hearing devices; safety equip- 
ment and apparatus; laboratory, analyt- 
ical, and pharmaceutical scales; ang 
scientific laboratory equipment. In the 
office-supplies section provision was 
made for separate classification of foun. 
tain pens of the ball writing type ang 
several other changes were made in the 
categories provided for mechanical ang 
other pencils and fountain pens. Under 
the toys, athletic and sporting goods sub. 
group, the classification for rifles was 
broken down to show military rifles, not 
over .60 caliber, sporting rifles over .29 
caliber and not over .60 caliber, ang 
sporting rifles, not over .22 caliber. The 
miscellaneous commodities subgroup was 
increased in its detail by the addition of 
classifications for watch movements with 
and without jewels; umbrella parts: 
religious articles; snap fasteners: and 
zippers. 

The manufactured plastic products 
classifications were changed to separate 
the thermosetting type from the thermo- 
plastic type, although these products are 
still reported by the type of resin used. 


Availability of the 1949 
Schedule B 


THE TWO VOLUMES OF the 1949 
Schedule B are available from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., and also from local Collectors of 
Customs and Department of Commerce 
Field Offices in principal cities. Part I 
of Schedule B, the Alphabetic Index, is 
priced at $2.50; and Part II, which pre- 
sents the numbered classifications and 
the articles included in each, is available 
at a price of $1.50. 


Comparison of 1949 Classifica- 
tions With Those for Preced- 
ing Years 


AS SOON AS POSSIBLE a schematic 
presentation will be prepared comparing 
the commodity classifications provided in 
the 1949 Schedule B with those provided 
in 1948 and preceding years. Since the 
last such schematic presentation, en- 
titled Comparison of Commodity Classi- 
fications shown during 1937 through 1945 
in Schedule B, carried the comparison 
through 1945, it is planned to make the 
next schematic presentation cover the 
years 1945 through 1949. 

As with previous editions of Schedule 
B, comments or suggestions are invited 
in regard to the classifications provided, 
presentation, and other aspects. All 
suggestions for changes in Schedule B 
will be given careful consideration. 
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Brazil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
has been published in the Diario Oficial. 
Opposition must be filed within 60 days 
from the date of publication: 


Date of 
: first 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 
1948 
V Dativo 10—Instruments, apparatus, Dec. 22 


and appliances, medicinal, 
surgical, veterinary for cur 
ative purposes or in relation 
to the health of man or 
animals 
Vedaton do Do 
Pyramidal Chemical substances used Do 
. in manufactured products, 
industries, analyses, re 
search, photography and as 
anticorrosives. 

Matches, candles, com- Do 
mon and detergent soap 
Starch, blueing, and other 
preparations for washing 
Sulfuric ether Do 

Oils and other substances Do 
for heating, illuminating, 
combustion, or lubrication 

Perfumes and = scented Do 
Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair and 
brushes. Combs and other 
toilet articles not specified 


EtherSublime | 1 
Santa Rosa 17 


York : is 


Soaps 


Daisy do Do 
Anaconda do Dec, 2 
Xcel S-—-Precision, scientific (in Do 


cluding for industrial, ed- 
ucational and utility pur 
poses, Ineasures and scales 
of all Kinds) instruments. 
Chance do Do 
Star 3$—Woolen and hair piece Do 
goods 
Perfumes and scented Do 
Preparations for 
cleaning and conservation 
of teeth and hair brushes 
Comb and)» =oother = toilet 
irticles not specified 


Ertonic 4s 


SOAPS 


Guatemala.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 40 days 
from the date of first publication: 


‘ I Cl No. and produc publi 
stig 
VIS 
King William I\ 19 Liquo Dec. 27 
V. O. P. Produce 
Scotland, A vera 
Contents 26 2/3 07 
Scots Whi kv, Joh 
Gillon & Co Ltd., 
London 
Beehive 3—Yart 1) 
Figure of a man strik * -Movie filn I> 
ing & gong 
P&aB { Yarr 1 


Spain.—The December 1, 1948, issue of 
the Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad In- 
dustrial, of Madrid, contains the follow- 
ing applications for registration of trade 
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names which are duplicates or imitations 
of American trade names or marks: 


No Spanish name Intended to cover 
183,254 | Ciclon Dusting apparatus 
219, 481 Popeye Albumen, gelatin, blue, mu- 


cilage and cements. 
Radio and television, etc., 
sets, accessories, tools, ete 
Primers and flat paints. 
Gums, rosins, oilcloths, var- 
nishes, gutta, ete. 
Industrial chemicals. 
Electric lamps, are regula- 
tors, electric discharge 
tubes, fluorescent lamps, 
transformers, motors and 
accessories for electric light- 
ing. 
219,736 |) Acme Miscellaneous electrical ap- 
| paratus 
219, 777 Diamante Colors, paints, mordants and 
dryers 


219,501 | R. A.C. E 


Matine 
Duramax 


219, 658 
219, 716 


219, 734 
219, 735 


Acme 
Acme 





Spain.—December 16, 1948, issue of the 
Boletin Oficial de la Propiedad Industrial, 
Madrid, contains the following applica- 
tions for registration of trade names 
which are duplicates or imitations of 
American trade-marks or names. Oppo- 
sition must be filed within 2 months from 
the date of publication (February 14, 
1949). 


No Spanish name Intended to cover 


220,020 Saran Albumen, gelatin, glue cel- 
luloid, viscose, and sheets, 
boards, filaments and other 
forms of plastics transpar- 
ent or not 

Fabrics of all kinds specially 
when made of yarns or fila- 
ments of plastics, trans- 
parent or not 

Threads and yarns, specially 
when made of plastics, 
transparent or not 


220, O21 do 


220), 022 do 


200,282. ~Rutina Prodes_| Pharmaceutical preparations 
of all kinds 
220,452) Penicillin Rovi.) Chemical and pharmaceuti 


cal products 
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esti- 
mated at 8,000 metric tons in order to 


import requirements have been 
leave a 3-month stock on July 31. In the 
year ended July 31, 1948, 2,608 tons were 


imported. 
Synthetic Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


Production of rayon staple in the 
United Kingdom in the first 9 months of 
1948 amounted to 64,300,000 pounds. 
Output for the entire year, therefore, 





was not expected to reach the target of 
150,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of rayon single yarns in- 
creased from 4,615,923 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1948 to 5,289,297 pounds in 
the second quarter, and 7,442,369 pounds 
in the third quarter. The average quar- 
terly volume of exports in 1947 was 
3,632,207 pounds. Total exports of single 
yarns for the 9-month period (1948) 
amounted to 17,347,589 pounds, as com- 
pared with 10,387,646 pounds in the like 
period of 1947. Approximately 508,900 
pounds of doubled rayon yarns and 15,- 
535,230 pounds of cut staple fiber were 
shipped in the January-September 1948 
period. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, REPUBLIC OF 
KOREA 


The annual cordage-production ca- 
pacity of southern Korea has been esti- 
mated at 3,700 tons of manila and sisal 
rope and 370 tons of twine. Imports of 
17,478 pounds of sisal rope, 243,214 
pounds of manila fiber, and 2,158,695 
pounds of abaca fiber were reported in 
1948. 


SISAL PRODUCTION, MADAGASCAR 


Sisal production in Madagascar in 1949 
is estimated at 4,200 to 4,500 metric tons. 
The sisal produced in this area is of a 
quality usually not in demand in the 
United States and is currently being sold 
to Madagascar’s traditional markets. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


IMPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Imported tobacco products, chiefly cig- 
arettes, account for most of the tobacco 
supplies sold through commercial chan- 
nels in the Belgian Congo. In 1947 a 
total of 2,692,000 pounds of tobacco prod- 
ucts was imported, of which 2,658,000 
pounds consisted of cigarettes. British 
East Africa furnished 819,000 pounds of 
cigarettes; the United Kingdom 795,000 
pounds; and the United States 469,000 
pounds. Most of the remainder was im- 
ported from Belgium and Southern Rho- 
desia. Imports of cigars and smoking 
tobacco were insignificant. 

For the first 9 months of 1948, imports 
of tobacco products showed a substan- 
tial rise over the previous year—totaling 
3,681,000 pounds. Cigarette imports, 
which amounted to 3,470,000 pounds, 
continued to be supplied chiefly by the 
United Kingdom and British East Africa. 
The United States furnished 438,000 
pounds of cigarettes during the period. 
Imports of cigars and cigarillos, largely 
from the United Kingdom, totaled 193,- 
000 pounds during the January—Septem- 
ber 1948 period. 
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The Frankfort Fair, 1948 


Approximately 2,000 exhibitors par- 
ticipated in the Frankfort Fair, which 
was held in Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
Germany, October 3 to 8, 1948. They 
came almost entirely from Germany, al- 
though the Netherlands, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and England also were rep- 
resented. Among the types of exhibits, 
machinery and textile manufacturing 
represented 15 percent, each of the total, 
followed by electrical goods, metalware, 
household and kitchen articles, glass- 
ware, and porcelainware, each 10 per- 
cent. Other exhibits were construction 
materials, office and business equipment, 
toys and educational items, food and 
luxury articles, automotive equipment, 
and soap, perfume, and cosmetics. It 
was estimated that 29 percent of the ex- 
hibits were in the field of production 
goods, as opposed to 71 percent consumer 
goods. Buying interest was extremely 
lively and contracts totaling 600,000,000 
Deutsche marks are said to have been 
closed. It was also stated that consid- 
erably more could have been sold, par- 
ticularly in the textile field, had suppliers 
been able to promise delivery. The 
great bulk of the sales were contracted 
for the domestic market, and sales for 
export amounted only to _ 8,200,000 
Deutsche marks. 

The fair was considered successful, 
and it is proposed to hold it henceforth 
on an annual basis. 


Industrial, Commercial, and 
Floral Fair of the Basse-Sambre 
at Tamines, Belgium 


The fifth Industrial, Commercial, and 
Floral Fair of the Basse-Sambre, under 
the auspices of the Civic Administration 
of Tamines and the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry of the Basse-Sambre, 
will be held in the Town Hall and ad- 
jacent buildings at Tamines, Belgium, 
August 20 to 29, 1949. 

Firms interested in participating in 
this fair may obtain applications for 
space and copies of regulations by writ- 
ing to the Fairs and Exhibitions Branch, 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.; or they can communicate directly 
with the Fair by addressing the Secre- 
teriat, Foire Commerciale, Industrielle, 
and Florale de la Basse-Sambre, 61 Rue 
de la Velaine, Tamines, Belgium. 





Production of beeswax in Tanganyika 
in 1948 was expected to total 633 long 
tons, according to final estimates. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 








{UOTatiONn 
Country { | I x ADI 
1946 1947 Novet mate equ 
annual innual) | ber 1948 | Rate Ment in Date 
U.S. cur 
Argent J Preferentia . 7 73 73 7 $0. 2681 Nov. 30, 1948 
Ordinary 4.2 12 1.2 1.2 364 Do 
Auction 14 104 1.04 44 2024 Do 
Free market 100 +. US 1s 1s] 2079 Dx 
s0liv Be il Controlled $2. 42 42.42 42, 42 $2.42 (25 Tan. 5, 1949 
Differential 6. 0 HH). OF 5. 0 O17S ‘ 
Curb WO. O4 ‘4. S400 GO. OK Ol Do 
Br ( Official eee 1) 
Free market 1v. 42 18. 72 8.72 18, 72 0534 Jan 1949 
Special free market at). On a 
( re Banking market 43. 10 45. 10 O252 Dee. 31, 1948 
Free market 4. SF 417.9 ths tt 66, 00 O152 Do 
Dp” 1 ow 51M 1. oo W325 Do 
( mt Commercial bank 75 r 1. 7¢ 1. Wt 102. Dee. 18, 1948 
Bank of Reput 1. 76 1. 7¢ 1. 7 1. 102 Do. 2 
Curb 21. &35 217 20 2. 448) Nov. 30, 1948 
Costa Rix Color Uncontrolled SM4 th, Jt 71s 4 0 Dec, 31, 1948 
Controlled 5. 62 7 07 “7 174 Do 
Cuba Pe Free ia iv (w 7 wun ey 
Ecuad s Central Bank I 14. 4 7 ) 10, 1948 
ii 
Free : 17 8, 23 Is. I 2 I) 
Hondur Lempir Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 we «Dee. 31, 1948 
Mexi P Free 1s 4. St HOSS 4 Der 2 1948 
Nicaragua Cordob Otficial 5 iM 5 ”) iw | lec 1S, 1048 
Curt 19 4 2 ma | su I) 
ua ' Otticia 12 2 12 2 J Dec, 10, 1948 
ky 2 7 ten ID 
I S Otti ‘ 4) 4 s I) 7, 1048 
} s 24 om : wi I) 
Salvador Color Free 2. 2. i 2 fi 2.50 WKH) = Dee, 31, 1048 
1 ‘ P Controlled “ “ ” “ Jt Dec, 16, 1948 
I 
Imy “ *) ' ” » D 
Q s a) 2 Hie Do 
B ( l ate I) 1, 1948 
I Do. 
Bolivia, curb rate for December; Chile, free-market ra r Janu Mu Cy for January 
1949 ; 
2 January to August 
3 June to Decembe 
‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948. For fiscal purposes, 6.85 px BO. 14 tublished on October 


1, 1948. 

June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 EXPLANATION OF RATES 

irgentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade rer rom Argentina are effected at the narket rate 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for att ‘ r ied by decree of 
October 20, 1947), according té I economy oe viano per dollar is levied on 
exchange f 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 






} f 
Sales 0 





il free-market 
mber 27, 1947, 
effective January 1, 1948 I ert nh exchanve i1@S, MAKI! the effect e rate for such 
e paid for at the D. P. (disponibilidades propia | ite funds) rate, which is the official 

I tablished | lependir t I t the articles to the 
for nontrade 


Colomhia.— The Bank of the Republic rate is the official rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are paid 
¥' rat 2 ttot I I I ea e curb rate, 
I jer at the curb rate, 
tin both cases to a 4 percent tat 
insactions specifically provided for 
I fficial rate 

e uncontrolled rate. 
er dollar on import 
t official rate plus the 
e-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. “Luxury” 


rand the 5-sucre- 








he official rate; most nontrade remittances are made at t! irb rate. A tax of 
| rate or at an 

2) percent above the « tr rem ance re wl t the free rate. 
iid for at the off il rate, although the payment of manv non al ite suthorized 





Uruguay.—T he distinction between the free rate for « was reestablished Aucust J 48, after having 
been suspended since July 24 

Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical 

All of the rates quoted at 


1 above iin i f e in several 
ountris illegal or black market ' x ch rate fluct 
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